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PREFACE 


The  purpose  of  these  Supplementary  Readers  is 
to  quicken  interest  in  Geography  by  stories  of 
adventurous  travel.  They  are  not  intended  to 
serve  as  a history  of  exploration,  but  it  is  hoped 
that  they  will  afford  an  idea  of  some  of  the  main 
steps  by  which  knowledge  has  been  gained,  first 
of  the  World  as  a whole,  and  then  of  the  separate 
continents  outside  Europe. 

In  the  preparation  of  the  present  volume  we 
have  received  much  help  from  Mr.  G.  R.  Crone, 
B.A.,  Assistant  Librarian  to  the  Royal  Geo- 
graphical Society,  and  Mr.  A.  A.  Sainsbury,  B.A., 
Headmaster  of  the  Council  School  at  Northwood. 
We  are  grateful  also  to  the  High  Commissioner  for 
New  Zealand,  and  to  the  Agent-General  for  New 
South  Wales  for  the  use  of  photographs  ; to  the 
Intelligence  Branch  of  the  Australian  Common- 
wealth Offices  for  information  as  to  the  Australian 
usage  of  certain  words  ; to  Mr.  H.  T.  B.  Drew, 
of  the  New  Zealand  Government  Offices,  for 
guidance  in  the  pronunciation  of  Maori  place 
names  ; to  the  Royal  Geographical  Society  for 
permission  to  reproduce  portraits  from  the 
Society’s  collection  ; and,  not  least,  to  Mr.  Edward 
Heawood,  M.A.,  the  Society’s  Librarian,  for 
reading  the  manuscript  and  placing  at  our  disposal 
his  unrivalled  knowledge  of  geographical  literature. 
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AUSTRALIA  AND  NEW 
ZEALAND 


I.  EARLY  VOYAGES  OF  DISCOVERY 

The  Portuguese  were  the  first  Europeans  to  reach 
Jndia  and  the  islands  of  the  Far  East  by  sea. 
They  made  many  voyages  by  way  of  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  following  in  the  track  of  their  great 
countryman,  Vasco  da  Gama,  who  discovered  this 
route  in  1497.  The  Spaniards  reached  the  East 
Indies  by  sailing  westwards,  round  the  southern 
end  of  South  America.  The  first  to  do  this  was 
Ferdinand  Magellan,  who,  a little  more  than  four 
hundred  years  ago,  discovered  the  straits  now 
called  by  his  name,  sailed  through  them  into  the 
Pacific  Ocean,  and  crossed  that  ocean  to  the  great 
archipelago,  south  of  which  lies  Australia. 

The  name  “ Australia  ” comes  from  the  Latin 
word  “ Australis,”  meaning  “ Southern.”  In  those 
days  the  continent  of  Australia  had  not  been 
discovered,  though  there  were  rumours  of  a great 
“ Terra  Australis,”  or  “ Southern  Land.”  So  far 
as  we  know,  neither  the  Spaniards  nor  the 
Portuguese  actually  visited  Australia,  but  in  1606 
a Spanish  ship,  while  exploring  the  South  Seas, 
sailed  through  the  straits  between  New  Guinea 
and  Northern  Australia.  The  captain’s  name  was 
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MAP  TO  ILLUSTRATE  “EARLY  VOYAGES  OF  DISCOVERY.” 


Torres,  and  the  passage  is  now  called  Torres 
Straits.  At  the  time,  the  account  of  the  discovery 
was  put  away  and  forgotten.  No  other  explorer 
sailed  through  the  straits  for  over  150  years,  and 
people  did  not  even  know  that  there  were  such 
straits ; many  thought  that  New  Guinea  was  part 
of  the  great  Southern  Land.  The  straits  are  so 
thickly  studded  with  islands  that  it  was  easy  to 
make  this  mistake. 

But  though  Torres’  discovery  was  forgotten, 
much  that  was  new  was  learned  about  the 
Southern  Land.  Early  in  the  seventeenth  century 
the  Dutch  began  to  make  themselves  masters  of 
the  group  of  large  islands — Java,  Sumatra,  etc. — 
which  lie  off  the  south-east  corner  of  Asia  and 
are  known  now  as  the  Dutch  East  Indies.  A 
year  before  Torres  discovered  his  straits,  a Dutch 
ship  from  Java  sailed  along  the  south  coast  of 
New  Guinea,  threaded  her  way  through  the 
islands  at  the  entrance  to  the  straits,  and  followed 
the  eastern  shore  of  the  Gulf  of  Carpentaria  to 
Cape  Keer-weer  (Turn-again).  All  the  time  the 
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captain  thought  that  he  was  following  the  New 
Guinea  coast,  and  a later  expedition,  which  sailed 
beyond  Cape  Keer-weer,  made  the  same  mistake. 

Other  Dutch  ships  discovered  other  stretches 
of  new  land.  One  ship,  sailing  in  1616  from  the 
Cape  to  Batavia,  was  blown  out  of  her  course  and 
came  to  an  unknown  island  which  was  named, 
in  honour  of  her  captain,  Dirk  Hartog  Island. 
This  island  was  off  the  coast  of  a country  which, 
as  we  now  know,  was  Western  Australia.  The 
Dutchmen  did  not  know  how  far  the  coast 
extended  or  what  the  country  was  like  inland ; 
but  they  put  up  an  oak  post  and  nailed  to  it  a tin 
plate,  on  which  they  recorded  their  visit,  and 
long  afterwards  the  post  and  plate  were  found, 
showing  just  where  they  had  been. 

In  1627  another  Dutch  ship  was  blown  out 
of  her  course  and  came  to  the  south  coast  of 
Australia.  For  a thousand  miles  her  captain 
followed  the  new  land  eastward,  mostly  along 
forbidding  cliffs;  then,  at  Fowler’s  Bay,  where 
the  coast  trends  south,  he  turned  back,  fearing  to 
venture  farther  into  the  unknown. 

Many  of  the  Dutch  ships  that  sailed  for  the 
East  Indies  carried  not  only  cargoes  of  trading 
goods  but  settlers  for  the  new  colonies.  One  of 
these  ships  was  the  Batavia , under  Captain  Pelsart. 
With  a number  of  other  vessels,  the  Batavia  left 
Holland  in  October,  1628,  and  after  an  uneventful 
voyage  round  the  Cape  arrived  off  the  coast  of 
Western  Australia.  One  day  she  was  separated 
from  the  rest  of  the  fleet  in  a storm,  and  that 
night  she  was  driven  on  to  a reef  among  some 
rocky  islands  called  Houtman’s  Abrolhos.  Pelsart 
was  unwell,  and  was  below  at  the  time.  Hurrying 
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on  deck  he  began  rating  the  sailing  master  for 
letting  the  ship  strike  the  rocks.  The  master  said 
that  he  had  been  as  careful  as  possible,  but  he 
had  mistaken  the  surf  on  the  reef  for  the  moon 
shining  on  the  water. 

It  was  no  time  for  quarrelling.  The  ship 
was  in  very  great  danger.  Cannon  were  thrown 
overboard  to  lighten  her,  without  result.  Then 
an  attempt  was  made  to  cast  away  the  main- 
mast, but  the  attempt  failed,  for  the  mast  was 
so  entangled  in  the  rigging  that  it  could  not  be 
cleared.  In  the  meantime  another  storm  had 
blown  up,  and  the  perpetual  striking  of  the  ship 
on  the  rocks  brought  terror  into  the  hearts  of  the 
emigrants.  Driven  almost  out  of  their  wits  with 
fear,  these  people  only  hindered  the  efforts  of  the 
crew  to  save  the  ship,  so  Pelsart  decided  to  land 
them  on  two  small  rocky  islands  a little  way  off. 
Boats  were  launched  in  the  stormy  sea,  and  with 
great  difficulty  180  people  were  landed  ; but  so 
great  was  the  confusion  that  only  a little  bread 
and  a few  casks  of  water  were  sent  ashore. 

Next  day,  Pelsart  visited  the  islands  to  try  to 
make  better  arrangements  for  the  emigrants. 
Many  of  the  crew  were  still  on  board  the  ship, 
which  was  beginning  to  break  up,  and  knowing 
the  danger  of  the  position  he  started  to  return  to 
the  wreck  when  he  had  done  what  he  could  on 
shore.  But  the  sea  was  too  rough  ; he  could  not 
reach  the  ship,  and  when  this  was  seen  by  those 
on  board,  the  carpenter  dived  into  the  sea  and 
swam  to  the  boat.  He  told  Pelsart  that  the  crew 
were  becoming  desperate,  and  Pelsart  sent  him 
back  to  tell  the  sailors  to  make  rafts  out  of  the 
wreckage,  and  try  to  get  ashore  on  them.  Un- 
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THE  CARPENTER  DIVED  FROM  THE  WRECK  AND  SWAM  TO  THE 
BOAT. 

fortunately,  the  weather  became  much  worse, 
and  very  unwillingly  Pelsart  had  to  return  to  the 
islands,  leaving  the  crew  to  do  the  best  they  could 
for  themselves. 

The  plight  of  the  others  was  not  much  better. 
Later  they  found  a supply  of  fresh  water  on  the 
islands,  but  at  first  they  thought  there  was  none, 
and  Pelsart  visited  the  neighbouring  rocks  to 
look  for  some.  The  search  was  unsuccessful — 
all  the  water  that  he  found  was  salt ; so  he 
prepared  to  embark  on  a longer  voyage.  He 
told  his  shipwrecked  companions  that  if  he  did 
not  find  any  water  on  the  mainland  he  would  try 
to  reach  Batavia  and  bring  back  help  from  there. 
In  readiness  for  such  a voyage,  the  forepart  of  the 
boat  was  covered  with  a deck,  and  he  and  his  men 
then  sailed  away. 

The  coast  of  the  mainland  was  very  rocky 
and  inhospitable,  and  they  had  great  difficulty 
in  landing.  One  day  some  of  them  swam  ashore 
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through  the  surf,  and  were  badly  bruised  by  the 
rocks.  While  they  were  ashore,  four  naked  black 
savages  crept  up  to  them  on  all  fours,  but  when  the 
blacks  saw  that  the  Dutchmen  had  noticed  them, 
they  took  to  their  heels.*  Another  day  the  sailors 
dug  wells  in  the  sand,  only  to  find  the  water 
brackish.  They  were  now  suffering  greatly  from 
lack  of  drinking  water  for  themselves,  and  but 
for  some  rain  water  which  they  found  in  the 
hollows  of  the  rocks  they  would  have  died  of 
thirst.  Pestered  by  flies,  and  finding  nothing  to 
eat  along  the  barren  coast,  they  gave  up  the 
search  and  set  sail  for  Batavia.  Without  further 
adventures  they  arrived  there  safely,  and  Pelsart 
was  given  another  ship  to  rescue  the  people  he 
had  left  on  the  islands. 

During  his  absence  terrible  events  had  taken 
place  there.  On  the  voyage  out,  one  of  the  crew 
named  Cornells  had  plotted  with  several  others 
to  seize  the  ship  and  sail  away  as  pirates.  The 
shipwreck  upset  their  plans  but  provided  them 
with  a new  opportunity.  Cornelis  was  one  of 
the  men  left  on  the  wreck,  which  held  together 
longer  than  they  expected.  After  ten  days,  he 
managed  to  float  on  a spar  to  the  island  where  most 
of  the  people  who  had  escaped  from  the  ship  were 
living.  Gathering  the  conspirators  together,  he 
made  them  sign  an  agreement  to  be  faithful  to 
each  other,  and  as  soon  as  this  had  been  done  they 
attacked  their  unsuspecting  companions.  Many 
of  the  latter  were  killed,  but  some  escaped  on 
rafts  to  a smaller  island. 

Leaving  them  alone  for  the  moment,  Cornells’ s 

* In  Australia  the  native  blacks  are  now  commonly  called  aboriginals, 
i e.,  the  people  who  have  been  there  ab  origine,  or  from  the  beginning. 
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band  attacked  the  party  on  the  second  of  the  two 
islands  where  the  emigrants  had  been  landed. 
The  mutineers  easily  overcame  this  party,  and 
put  to  death  all  but  a few  women  and  children. 
They  then  broke  open  the  chests  of  merchandise, 
and  divided  the  contents  among  themselves, 
Cornelis’s  chosen  bodyguard  dressing  themselves 
out  in  uniforms  of  scarlet  and  silver. 

His  plan  was  to  surprise  Pelsart  on  his  return, 
and  capture  the  ship  which  was  coming  to  save 
them  all.  For  the  success  of  this  plan  it  was 
necessary  to  kill  or  capture  the  small  party  who 
had  escaped  to  the  third  island,  lest  they  should 
give  the  alarm.  Accordingly  two  attacks  were 
made  upon  them,  but  both  failed.  Cornelis  then 
tried  to  trick  them  by  asking  for  a truce  ; but 
their  leader,  Weybehays  {Vy-b e-hays),  was  on  the 
alert,  and  the  trick  failed.  Finally,  the  mutineers 
made  a third  attack,  only  to  be  beaten  off  again. 
This  time  Cornelis  was  taken  prisoner. 

Soon  after  the  last  fight  Pelsart  arrived  with 
the  ship  from  Batavia.  Seeing  smoke  rising  from 
one  of  the  islands,  he  gave  orders  for  a boat  to  be 
launched,  and  was  proceeding  to  the  island  when 
Weybehays  and  three  others  came  off  in  a small 
boat  and  warned  him  of  his  danger.  Hardly  had 
Pelsart  returned  to  his  ship  when  two  boats  full  of 
gaudily  dressed  men  came  alongside  and  demanded 
to  be  allowed  to  board  her.  Pelsart  replied  that 
if  they  did  not  throw  their  weapons  into  the  sea, 
he  would  sink  them.  Realising  that  their  plot 
was  known,  the  mutineers  surrendered.  There 
were  still  some  of  the  mutineers  on  the  islands, 
but  next  day  they  too  surrendered. 

Some  days  were  spent  in  collecting  the 
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THE  MUTINEERS  TRY  TO  BOARD  THE  RELIEF  SHIP. 

merchandise  and  treasure  from  the  wreck  and  the 
islands.  Before  the  ship  sailed  for  Batavia,  a 
council  was  held  to  decide  what  should  be  done 
with  the  prisoners.  As  they  were  numerous,  and 
there  was  much  treasure  on  board,  it  was  decided 
to  bring  them  to  trial  and  execute  them  im- 
mediately. This  was  done  in  the  case  of  all  but 
two,  who  were  landed  on  the  mainland  in  the 
hope  that  they  would  explore  the  country  and  be 
of  help  to  future  expeditions.  But  nothing  more 
was  ever  heard  of  them. 

Pelsart’s  unfavourable  account  of  the  coast 
which  he  had  examined  did  not  encourage  others 
to  try  their  fortune  in  the  new  land.  It  seemed 
unlikely  that  “ Terra  Australis  ” was  going  to 
yield  such  riches  as  the  East  Indies.  Still,  for  a 
time,  the  Dutch  continued  to  take  an  interest  in 
it.  Some  people  thought  that  it  might  be  part 
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of  a great  continent  stretching  round  the  world 
and  reaching  southwards  to  the  Pole.  -r 

To  find  out  whether  this  was  the  case,  a Dutch 
navigator  named  Tasman  carried  out  an  important 
voyage  in  1641-1642.  From  Batavia  he  sailed  to 
the  island  of  Mauritius,  where  he  made  his  final 
preparations,  and  then  steered  boldly  southward 
and  eastward  into  unknown  seas.  When  he 
thought  he  had  gone  far  enough  south,  without 
sighting  land,  he  steered  north-east,  and  presently 
came  to  a mountainous  country  which  he  named 
Van  Diemen’s  Land  in  honour  of  the  Governor- 
General  of  the  Dutch  East  Indies,  who  had  sent 
out  the  expedition. 

In  later  years  the  land  was  given  Tasman’s 
own  name  ; it  is  the  island  of  Tasmania.  Tasman 
did  not  know  that  it  was  an  island.  He  sailed 
away  till  he  came  to  the  west  coast  of  the  country 
which  we  know  as  the  South  Island  of  New 
Zealand,  but  which  he  thought  might  be  part  of  a 
great  southern  continent.  Here  he  was  attacked 
by  the  Maoris  ( Mow-ries : pronounce  to  rhyme 
with  cowries),  and  two  of  his  men  were  killed. 
Sailing  north  from  New  Zealand  by  way  of  the 
Friendly  Islands  and  the  Fiji  Islands,  and  then 
westward  along  the  coast  of  New  Guinea,  he 
finally  reached  Batavia  again. 

Tasman  had  been  all  round  Australia.  His 
! course  had  been  a long  way  from  its  shores,  and 
i its  outline  was  still  unknown  ; but  he  had- proved 
that  New  Holland,  as  the  Dutch  called  it,  did  not 
‘form  part  of  a continent  stretching  southwards 
ito  the  Pole  and  eastwards  across  the  Pacific  Ocean. 
On  another  voyage  in  1644  he  sailed  round  the 
(Gulf  of  Carpentaria  and  examined  the  north-west 
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coast  of  Australia,  but  everywhere  the  land  seemed 
to  be  barren  and  dangerous,  and  after  a time  the 
Dutch  ceased  to  send  expeditions  to  that  part  of 
the  world. 

All  this  time  the  English  had  taken  little 
interest  in  the  Southern  Land.  Towards  the  end 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  an  Englishman  named 
William  Dampier  visited  its  north-west  coast. 

He  had  been  on  board 
a buccaneering  ship 
which  was  plundering 
vessels  off  the  coast  of 
South  America.  After 
a time  she  was  driven 
away  b^  the  Spaniards, 
and  her  crew  decided 
to  §ail  for  the  East 
Indies.  On  the  way 
they  touched  at  the 
north-west  coast  of 
Australia.  Dampier  was 
much  interested  in  what 
he  saw  there,  and  on 
his  return  to  England  he 
succeeded  in  persuading 
the  Government  to  fit  out  an  expedition,  and  to 
place  him  in  command.  He  sailed  by  way  of  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  only  visited  those  parts 
of  Australia  already  known  to  the  Dutch.  It  was 
left  to  a famous  navigator  of  the  second  half  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  Captain  James  Cook, 
to  complete  the  discovery  of  New  Zealand  and  to 
chart  the  unknown  coast  of  Eastern  Australia. 


WTLLTAM  DAMPIER. 

First  British  Explorer  of  Australia. 


II.  CAPTAIN  COOK’S  FIRST  VOYAGE 


In  the  year  1768,  the  Royal  Society  of  London, 
which  was  and  still  is  the  leading  scientific  society 
in  Great  Britain,  wished  to  obtain  some  special 
observations  of  the  planet  Venus.  These  observa- 
tions could  best  be  taken  on  the  island  of  Tahiti, 
in  the  South  Pacific,  so  the  Admiralty  arranged  to 
| send  an  expedition  there.  It  was  also  arranged 
that  after  visiting  Tahiti  the  expedition  should 
explore  the  South  Seas.  So  little  was  known 
i about  the  geography  of  that  part  of  the  world 
1 that  some  people  still  thought  New  Zealand  to 
1 be  part  of  a great  continent,  and  no  one  had  yet 
; discovered  the  east  coast  of  Australia. 

A ship  called  the  Endeavour  was  fitted  out  for 
the  expedition,  and  the  Admiralty  chose  a young 
I naval  officer  named  James  Cook  to  be  captain. 

; He  had  begun  life  as  quite  a poor  boy.  His 
| father  was  foreman  on  a farm  in  Yorkshire,  and 
he  himself  was  apprenticed  to  a shopkeeper, 
i But  he  loved  the  sea,  and  left  the  shop  in  order 
! that  he  might  become  a sailor.  It  was  a rough 
I life,  but  he  worked  hard,  and  after  rising  to  be 
| mate  of  a coasting  vessel  he  joined  the  Royal 
Navy.  He  soon  gained  promotion  and  was  em- 
ployed in  surveying  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence, 
where  he  proved  himself  to  be  a careful  and  skilful 
( navigator  in  dangerous  waters.  That  was  why 
the  Admiralty  chose  him  to  command  the 
Endeavour  on  her  long  voyage  to  the  South  Seas. 

li 
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The  Endeavour  sailed  from  Plymouth  in 
August,  1768.)  Among  those  on  board  was  a 
clever  young  naturalist,  Joseph  Banks,  who 
afterwards  won  great  fame  as  a man  of  science ; 
he  became  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  President  of  the 
Royal  Society.  His  work  on  the  expedition  was 
to  keep  a record  of  all  the  strange  things  seen 
during  the  voyage.  Sailing  by  way  of  Madeira 
and  the  Straits  of  Magellan,  the  expedition  reached 
Tahiti  in  the  following  April.  The  observations 
of  the  planet  Venus  were  taken  successfully,  and 
then  Captain  Cook  steered  a course  for  New 
Zealand.  Land  was  sighted  on  October  6th, 
1769,  and  two  days  later  the  Endeavour  anchored 
in  an  inlet  on  the  east  coast. 

Captain  Cook  called  this  inlet  Poverty  Bay, 
“ because  it  afforded  no  one  thing  we  wanted.)’ 
He  and  Banks  went  ashore  with  a party  of 
marines,  and  took  a stroll  inland  to  see  what  the 
country  was  like.  While  they  were  gone,  four 
Maoris  attacked  the  men  guarding  the  boat,  and 
were  not  driven  off  till  one  native  had  been  killed. 
Cook  and  his  party  then  returned  to  the  ship. 
The  next  day  an  attempt  was  made  to  get  on 
friendly  terms  with  the  Maoris.  A native  inter- 
preter, who  had  been  brought  from  Tahiti,  was 
sent  ashore  with  some  marines.  The  Maoris 
could  understand  him,  and  he  told  them  that  the 
white  men  wanted  only  water  and  food,  for  which 
they  would  exchange  beads  and  iron  tools.  For 
a time  the  two  parties  mingled  in  a friendly  way, 
but  presently  the  Maoris  tried  to  seize  the  soldiers’ 
weapons  ; a fight  took  place,  and  before  Cook’s 
men  reached  their  boats,  another  Maori  was  shot 
dead. 
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By  courtesy  of  the  High  Commissioner  for  New  Zealand. 

CAPTAIN  cook’s  FIRST  LANDING  PLACE  IN  NEW  ZEALAND. 

Some  time  afterwards,  two  canoes  came  near 
to  one  of  the  ship’s  boats.  The  crew  of  the  boat 
fired  in  the  air  to  frighten  the  natives,  but  instead 
of  being  frightened,  the  natives  attacked  the  boat 
vigorously.  In  the  fight,  four  Maoris  were  killed, 
and  three  others  captured.  These  three  were 
taken  on  board  the  Endeavour  and  well  treated 
by  the  crew,  who  fed  them  and  gave  them  clothes 
and  ornaments.  The  next  day  they  were  landed. 
Soon  a number  of  Maoris  came  to  the  ship  in 
canoes  and  swarmed  on  board,  ready  to  exchange 
everything  they  had. 

From  this  time  onward,  Cook  had  little  trouble 
with  the  natives,  for  the  news  of  his  good  treat- 
ment of  the  captives  spread  along  the  coast.  He 
sailed  southwards  till  he  reached  a cape  which 
he  called  Cape  Turnagain ; the  country  was 
; beginning  to  look  less  promising,  so  he  turned 
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about  and  went  north  once  more.  After  passing 
Poverty  Bay  on  the  return  voyage,  he  came  to  a 
large  river  which  he  called  the  Thames,  flowing 
into  a bay.  Cook  thought  the  shores  of  this  bay 
would  be  a good  spot  for  a settlement.  The 
country  around  was  well  watered  and  wooded 
with  very  large  trees  ; the  climate  and  soil,  he 
thought,  were  also  suitable  for  growing  all  kinds 
of  English  plants,  fruit,  and  grain,  while  the  bay 
would  make  a good  harbour.  As  he  sailed  along 
the  east  coast  he  saw  from  time  to  time  great 
mountain  peaks  in  the  interior.  Christmas  Bay, 
1769,  came  while  the  Endeavour  was  rounding 
the  northerly  point  of  New  Zealand,  and  was  kept 
in  the  old-fashioned  way,  with  feasting  and 
merry-making.  Then  the  explorers  sailed  south 
along  the  west  coast. 

In  January  they  came  to  a great  “ bay,”  near 
the  head  of  which  the  Endeavour  was  steered  into 
an  inlet  to  be  overhauled  ; Cook  named  the  inlet 
Queen  Charlotte’s  Sound.  One  day  he  went 
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ashore  and  climbed  a mountain,  and  far  to  the 
east  he  thought  he  saw  the  sea  again.  If  so, 
the  4 ‘bay”  might  really  be  a strait,  in  which 
case  the  northern  part  of  New  Zealand  was  an 
island.  Before  sailing  eastward  to  see  if  he  were 
right,  Cook  learned  more  about  the  habits  of  the 
natives.  He  had  suspected  the  Maoris  of  being 
cannibals.  Seeing  some  bones  on  the  ground,  he 
inquired  what  they  were,  whereupon  a Maori  at 
once  “ took  hold  of  his  arm  with  his  teeth  and 
made  show  of  eating  . . . showing  by  signs  that 
it  had  afforded  a delicious  repast.”  In  spite  of 
this,  Cook  thought  highly  of  the  Maoris.  The 
men,  he  wrote,  were  strong,  rawboned,  well-made, 
active  people,  rather  above  the  average  height. 
Most  of  them  were  tattooed,  though  some  painted 
themselves  with  red  ochre.  Their  huts  were 
neatly  built  and  were  kept  clean.  For  weapons 
they  had  chiefly  wooden  lances  and  stone  axes, 
i and  the  tribes  were  always  fighting  among 
! themselves. 

Before  leaving,  Cook  took  possession  of  the 
land  in  the  name  of  King  George  III.  Then  he 
sailed  eastward  and  found,  as  he  expected,  that 
he  was  not  in  a bay  but  in  a strait,  which  separated 
the  northern  part  of  New  Zealand  from  the  land 
Ito  the  south.  Presently,  as  he  followed  the  coast 
jround  towards  the  north,  he  came  to  Cape 
[Turnagain  ; he  had  sailed  right  round  the  North 
'Island.  But  what  about  the  land  to  the  south  ? 
Was  that  also  an  island,  or  was  it  part  of  the  great 
'southern  continent  of  which  men  talked  ? Cook 
determined  to  try  to  find  out.  So  again  he  turned 
'at  Cape  Turnagain ; but  this  time  instead  of 
(sailing  north  he  sailed  south,  past  the  strait  which 
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he  had  discovered,  and  along  the  coast  of  the  land 
beyond.  For  hundreds  of  miles  he  sailed  south- 
ward ; then  the  coast  turned  westward,  and  then 
northward,  until  at  last,  as  he  followed  it  round, 
he  came  back  to  Queen  Charlotte’s  Sound.  He 
had  proved  that  the  southern  part  of  New  Zealand, 
like  the  northern  part,  was  an  island.  Both 
islands  were  hundreds  of  miles  long,  and  were 
within  the  temperate  zone  ; in  many  places  they 
seemed  to  be  well  suited  for  white  colonization. 
It  was  a great  discovery  that  Cook  had  made,  and 
in  his  honour  the  strait  between  the  two  islands 
was  called  Cook  Strait. 

The  sailors  were  now  beginning  to  think  of 
home  ; as  Banks  said,  they  longed  for  roast  beef. 
Cook,  however,  was  made  of  sterner  stuff.  He 
resolved  to  search  for  the  east  coast  of  Australia. 
Sailing  westward  in  April,  1770,  he  sighted  land 
on  the  nineteenth  day  at  Point  Hicks,  which  he 
so  named  after  his  first  lieutenant.  For  several 
days  the  Endeavour  sailed  northward  within  sight 
of  the  shore,  but  no  one  was  able  to  land,  owing  to 
the  heavy  surf.  The  hills  appeared  to  be  thinly 
covered  with  trees.  Banks  wrote  that  the  land 
looked  like  “ the  back  of  a lean  cow,  covered  in 
general  with  long  hairs.” 

At  last  a large  and  sheltered  bay  was  reached. 
There  were  several  aboriginals  along  the  shores 
of  the  bay,  but  they  took  no  notice  of  the 
Endeavour.  As  she  cast  anchor  off  a small  village, 
the  sailors  could  see  the  fishermen  returning  in 
their  canoes,  the  children  gathering  firewood,  and 
the  women  preparing  a meal  round  a fire.  These 
people  were  naked,  their  bodies  being  covered 
with  a white  powder  and  marked  with  bands  of 
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CAPTAIN  COOK  S LANDING  IN  BOTANY  BAY. 

white.  Cook  and  some  marines  put  off  from  the 
ship  in  boats,  and  as  they  approached  the  shore 
two  of  the  blacks  rushed  down  to  the  beach, 
waving  wooden  pikes  and  boomerangs.  Cook 
tried  to  make  them  understand  that  he  came  as  a 
friend,  but  without  success.  Then  a soldier  fired 
a musket,  but  the  two  brave  defenders  still  faced 
the  thirty  or  forty  white  men.  However,  after 
more  firing  they  ran  into  the  woods,  and  the  party 
landed.  The  village  was  deserted  except  for  some 
babies,  to  whom  the  sailors  gave  beads.  During 
the  remainder  of  their  stay  they  saw  little  more  of 
the  aboriginals,  who  led  a much  more  miserable 
life  than  the  Maoris  of  New  Zealand  ; their  canoes 
and  huts  were  also  very  poor. 

Cook  was  much  pleased  with  the  look  of  the 
country.  It  was  like  a great  park,  covered  at 
intervals  with  tall  trees  and  rich  grass,  and  he 
thought  tlie  sandy  soil  would  be  very  fertile. 
Banks  was  not  so  hopeful,  but  he  enjoyed  himself 
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greatly,  for  there  were  many  strange  plants  and 
brilliantly-coloured  parrakeets  and  cockatoos. 
What  the  sailors  needed  most  was  a supply  of 
fresh  water,  and  this  they  obtained  from  water- 
holes,  which  they  made  by  digging  in  the  sand, 
and  from  a few  small  streams. 

On  account  of  the  number  of  new  plants  found 
there,  Cook  named  the  bay  Botany  Bay.  In 
later  years  Botany  Bay  became  famous  in  another 
sense.  In  those  days  people  who  had  broken  the 
law  in  this  country  were  often  punished  by  being 
sent  to  convict  settlements  overseas.  Botany 
Bay  was  chosen  for  one  of  these  settlements.  It 
was  not  a suitable  place,  and  the  convicts  were 
actually  settled  on  another  part  of  the  coast ; but 
for  a long  time,  if  people  were  speaking  of  any  one 
who  had  been  sent  to  a convict  settlement  in 
Australia,  they  used  to  say  that  he  had  been  sent 
to  “ Botany  Bay.” 

After  staying  in  Botany  Bay  for  a week  Captain 
Cook  sailed  north  again.  As  the  voyage  con- 
tinued, the  country  gradually  changed.  It  became 
less  mountainous,  and  much  drier,  with  less 
vegetation.  But  the  change  at  sea  was  more 
important  to  the  sailors.  Parallel  to  that  part 
of  the  coast  which  they  had  now  reached  ran  a 
great  coral  reef,  which  for  hundreds  of  miles  made 
navigation  very  difficult  and  dangerous.  One 
night,  almost  without  warning,  the  Endeavour  ran 
aground.  Cook,  who  was  below,  went  on  deck 
at  once,  keeping  as  calm  as  though  there  were 
no  danger.  His  behaviour  steadied  the  crew, 
and  all  worked  hard  without  a sign  of  panic. 
They  knew  the  boats  could  not  carry  them  all 
ashore,  and  they  also  knew  what  was  likely  to  be 
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the  fate  of  those  who  succeeded  in  reaching 
land. 

On  the  first  alarm  all  the  sails  were  taken  in 
and  the  boats  hoisted  out.  Soundings  were  taken 
all  round  the  ship,  and  it  was  found  that  she  was 
fast  on  a coral  reef  in  a few  feet  of  water.  Cook 
ordered  the  longboat 
away  with  a cable  and 
anchor,  which  was 
dropped  at  a distance 
from  the  ship.  When 
this  was  done,  the 
crew  on  board  the 
Endeavour  manned 
the  capstan  and  strove 
with  all  their  might  to 
haul  her  off,  but  with- 
out success.  In  order 
to  lighten  the  ship 
they  then  began  to 
throw  overboard 
everything  that  could 
be  spared  — “ guns, 
iron  and  stone  ballast, 
casks,  hoop  staves,  oil  jars,  and  decayed  stores.” 
Again  they  heaved  on  the  anchor,  but  still 
without  success.  At  first,  little  water  had  come 
into  the  ship,  but  when  the  tide  fell  she  heeled 
over  on  her  side  and  the  water  began  to  pour  in. 
To  keep  it  down  the  sailors  had  to  work  two 
pumps  continually. 

Daybreak  brought  no  improvement  in  the 
position  ; instead,  the  danger  increased.  As  the 
tide  rose  again  the  ship  righted,  and  more  water 
poured  in,  so  that  they  had  to  work  at  a third 
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pump  as  well.  In  spite  of  the  pumping  the  water 
continued  to  gain  upon  them.  As  Cook  wrote 
in  his  journal,  “ this  was  an  alarming  and  terrible 
circumstance,  and  threatened  immediate  destruc- 
tion to  us.”  There  was  but  one  way  of  escape  ; 
this  was  to  try  again  to  haul  the  ship  off.  But 
it  was  a very  dangerous  way,  for  the  ship  might 
be  hauled  off  the  reef  only  to  sink  immediately. 
Cook  resolved  to  take  the  risk.  All  the  men  that 
could  be  spared  from  the  pumps  went  to  the 
capstan  and  heaved  away.  This  time  they  were 
successful,  and  the  ship  floated  off.  At  first  it 
was  doubtful  if  she  would  float  for  long,  as  there 
were  nearly  four  feet  of  water  in  the  hold,  and  it 
was  increasing  every  minute.  All  hands  had  to 
return  to  the  pumps. 

Presently  the  sailor  who  had  been  measuring 
the  depth  of  water  in  the  hold  was  relieved  by 
another.  The  first  sailor  had  measured  the  depth 
from  the  flooring.  The  other  did  not  know  this 
and  measured  from  the  very  bottom  of  the  ship, 
which  was  from  16  to  18  inches  lower;  conse- 
quently, when  he  called  out  the  depth  of  water, 
it  was  much  greater  than  before.  This  caused 
great  alarm  to  all,  for  they  thought  the  ship 
was  sinking  fast.  Fortunately,  the  second  sailor’s 
mistake  was  discovered.  No  sooner  did  the 
men  hear  the  explanation  “ than  it  acted  upon 
every  man  as  a charm  ; they  redoubled  their 
vigour,  insomuch  that  before  eight  o’clock  in  the 
morning  they  gained  considerably  upon  the 
leak.”  Soon  the  sails  were  hoisted,  and  the 
dangerous  reef  was  left  behind. 

In  order  to  make  the  ship  safer,  Cook  deter- 
mined to  “ f other  ” her.  To  do  this,  a large  sail 
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was  first  covered  with  tar  ; on  to  this  wool  and 
oaknm  were  stuck.  The  sail  was  carried  to  the 
bows  of  the  ship  and  lowered  into  the  sea  until  it 
could  be  drawn  under  the  keel.  When  it  reached 
the  hole  in  the  ship’s  side,  it  was  pressed  against 
it,  so  that  the  wool  and  oakum  filled  up  the  hole, 
and  stopped  all  but  a little  water  from  coming  in. 
After  this  had  been  done,  it  was  only  necessary  to 
keep  one  pump  going. 

For  six  days  the  patched  and  leaking  ship  met 
with  rough  seas  and  stormy  weather,  through 
which  she  battled  successfully.  Finally,  a 
sheltered  harbour  at  the  mouth  of  a river  was 
reached,  and  after  going  aground  twice  in  the 
entrance  she  was  steered  safely  through  and 
moored  alongside  a steep  beach.  Cook  had  two 
tents  pitched  on  shore  for  the  sick,  and  landed  a 
large  quantity  of  stores.  He  also  had  a forge  set 
up  to  make  bolts,  nails,  and  tools  for  repairing 
the  ship.  After  she  was  emptied  she  was  run 
ashore,  so  that  the  sailors  could  work  at  her  sides. 
When  he  saw  the  amount  of  damage  done,  Cook 
was  greatly  surprised  that  she  had  kept  afloat. 
Fortunately  a large  piece  of  coral  had  stuck  in  the 
hole,  thus  reducing  the  size  of  the  leak. 

The  repairs  took  the  greater  part  of  a month 
and  occupied  all  Cook’s  attention.  Banks,  on  the 
other  hand,  was  able  to  study  the  surrounding 
country.  On  his  walks  he  saw  great  numbers  of 
crows  and  pigeons.  The  pigeons  furnished  a 
welcome  supply  of  fresh  food  for  the  crew.  A 
kind  of  “ cabbage  ” palm  and  wild  bananas  were 
also  eaten,  as  a preventive  of  scurvy.  The  sailors 
were  continually  returning  from  their  rambles 
with  stories  of  a strange  animal  which  bounded 
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THE  SAILORS  RETURNED  WITH  STORIES  OF  A STRANGE  ANIMAL. 


over  the  ground  at  a great  pace.  Cook  saw  it 
once  and  wrote  of  it  as  follows  : “It  was  of  a 
light  mouse  colour,  and  in  size  and  shape  much 
resembled  a greyhound.  It  had  a long  tail  also. 

I should  have  taken  it  for  a wild  dog  if  instead  of 
running  it  had  not  leapt  like  a hare.”  It  was  the 
animal  afterwards  called  the  kangaroo.  Later, 
one  was  shot  and  its  flesh  eaten  with  great  relish. 
Among  other  strange  things  the  sailors  saw  were 
alligators,  giant  cockles,  large  nests  of  white  ants, 
bats,  and  turtles. 

For  the  first  time  since  the  expedition  arrived 
oh  the  Australian  coast,  the  aboriginals  seemed 
disposed  to  be  friendly.  After  some  time  they 
approached  the  white  men  warily.  They  were 
very  much  interested  in  the  large  turtles  that  the 
sailors  used  to  catch.  As  the  sailors  would  not 
give  them  one,  they  tried  to  carry  a turtle  away,  , 
whereupon  there  was  a scuffle.  The  blacks  f 
withdrew  in  disgust,  and  retaliated  by  setting  the  t 
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grass  and  scrub  on  fire.  These  were  dry  and 
burned  rapidly,  the  flames  nearly  reaching  Banks’s 
tent.  Only  by  great  exertions,  after  the  blacks 
had  been  driven  off,  was  the  fire  put  out. 

Afterwards  Captain  Cook  made  peace  with  the 
aboriginals  so  that  the  sailors  could  go  on  their 
excursions  in  safety.  On  one  occasion  a sailor 
found  himself  in  a small  camp  among  four  blacks. 
Being  unarmed,  he  was  naturally  alarmed,  but 
showed  no  signs  of  fear.  They  examined  him 
all  over  carefully,  and  then  allowed  him  to  go. 
Not  any  of  the  aboriginals  were  at  all  well  off  ; 
they  lived  from  hand  to  mouth,  dependent  on 
what  they  could  gather  from  tree  or  bush,  and  on 
the  animals  they  could  kill  with  their  spears  or  by 
setting  fire  to  the  undergrowth. 

At  last  the  Endeavour  was  repaired  as  well  as 
she  could  be  in  the  circumstances,  and  the  voyage 
was  continued.  She  was  still  far  from  seaworthy, 
and  as  he  had  come  to  grief  within  the  coral  reef, 
Cook  resolved  to  sail  outside  it;  so  he  steered 
through  a gap  into  the  open  sea.  As  soon  as  the 
j ship  had  passed  through  the  breakers,  soundings 
! were  made,  and  Cook  was  glad  to  learn  that  he 
; was  in  very  deep  water  once  more,  with  the  shoals 
and  reefs  behind.  But  he  soon  found  that  he  had 
to  face  dangers  equally  great,  though  of  a different 
kind.  The  wind  was  very  rough.  The  ship  began 
; to  leak  more  than  she  had  done  in  calm  water, 
and  after  three  days  the  wind  and  the  waves 
j drove  her  towards  the  reef. 

Early  one  morning,  the  roaring  of  the  surf 
; was  heard  on  board,  and  at  dawn,  “ the  vast 
foaming  breakers  were  too  plainly  seen  not  a 
! mile  from  us,  towards  which  we  found  the  ship 
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TRYING  TO  KEEP  THE  EKEEAVOVR  OFF  THE  BARRIER  REEF. 

was  carried  by  the  waves  surprisingly  fast.  We 
had  at  this  time  not  an  air  of  wind,  and  the  depth 
of  water  was  unfathomable,  so  there  was  not  a 
possibility  of  anchoring.”  All  that  could  be  done 
was  to  lower  the  boats  and  endeavour  to  tow  the 
ship  away.  For  two  hours  the  sailors  struggled 
against  the  waves,  but  at  the  end  of  that  time  the 
ship  was  less  than  one  hundred  yards  from  the 
reef.  Fortunately  a light  wind  sprang  up,  and 
this,  together  with  the  ebbing  tide  which  came 
rushing  through  a gap  in  the  reef,  carried  the  ship 
a little  farther  out  to  sea. 

The  next  day  another  opening  was  observed, 
and  Cook  determined  to  try  to  sail  through  it. 
Helped  by  a light  breeze,  the  tide,  and  the  boats, 
the  Endeavour  “ entered  the  opening  and  was 
hurried  through  in  a short  time  by  the  rapid  tide 
like  a mill  race,  which  kept  us  from  driving  against 
either  side,  though  the  channel  was  not  more  than 
a quarter  of  a mile  broad.”  It  is  not  surprising 
that  Cook  described  his  voyage  along  the  Barrier 
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Reef  as  “the  most  dangerous  navigation  that 
perhaps  ever  ship  was  in.” 

Soon  the  coast  bent  round  and  began  to  run 
west  and  south.  To  the  north  the  sea  was  strewn 
with  islands,  but  Cook  thought  that  he  saw  a 
way  through  to  the  west.  He  was,  in  fact,  re- 
discovering the  straits  between  Australia  and 
New  Guinea,  through  which  Torres  had  sailed  in 
1606.  The  record  of  Torres’  voyage,  after  lying 
hidden  in  the  Spanish  archives  for  over  a century 
and  a half,  had  been  found  a few  years  before. 
Cook,  by  sailing  through  the  straits  again,  definitely 
confirmed  Torres’  story. 

Beyond  the  straits,  Cook  followed  the  south 
coast  of  New  Guinea.  One  day  he  went  ashore 
with  a boat’s  crew.  No  natives  were  seen  at  first, 
but  when  the  party  ventured  into  the  forest, 
voices  were  heard.  For  fear  of  an  ambush  the 
sailors  retired  towards  their  boat,  but  before  they 
reached  it,  they  were  attacked  by  some  natives. 
These  were  easily  driven  away,  and  though  a 
large  crowd  of  natives  assembled,  they  did  not 
molest  the  sailors  again.  One  curious  circum- 
stance was  noted  by  Cook.  “ What  appeared 
most  extraordinary  to  us  was  something  they  had 
which  caused  a flash  of  fire  or  smoke,  very  much 
like  the  going  off  of  a pistol  or  small  gun,  but 
without  any  report.  The  deception  was  so  great 
that  the  people  in  the  ship  actually  thought  that 
they  had  firearms.  I thought  the  combustible 
matter  was  contained  in  a reed  or  piece  of  small 
bamboo,  which  they  gave  a swing  round  in  the 
hand  and  caused  it  to  go  off.”  Cook  was  right. 
The  natives  of  this  part  of  New  Guinea  carry 
hollow  canes  in  which  they  keep  lighted  tinders 
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for  making  fires.  The  tinder  smoulders  till  it 
meets  a rush  of  air,  and  then  it  burns  more 
vigorously  and  gives  off  smoke. 

At  length  the  expedition  reached  a Dutch 
settlement  on  a small  island,  where  a supply  of 
fresh  meat  and  fruit  was  obtained.  The  next 
port  was  Batavia,  the  capital  of  the  Dutch  Indies. 
Here  the  Endeavour  was  thoroughly  repaired. 
Unfortunately,  the  climate  was  unhealthy  and 
illness  spread  through  the  ship.  Many  of  the 
crew  died,  including  the  interpreter  from  Tahiti, 
who  had  come  through  so  many  dangers.  But 
the  worst  of  the  voyage  was  over,  and  on  July  13th, 
1771,  the  Endeavour  cast  anchor  in  the  Downs, 
off  the  coast  of  England,  after  an  absence  of  nearly 
three  years. 

Captain  Cook  made  two  more  voyages  to  the 
Pacific  Ocean  before  he  was  killed  in  a fight  with 
natives  in  the  Sandwich  or  Hawaiian  Islands. 
These  voyages  ranged  from  the  Antarctic  in  the 
south  to  the  Arctic  in  the  north,  and  added  much 
to  knowledge  of  the  islands  scattered  through  the 
South  Seas.  He  only  once  visited  Australia 
again,  and  then  merely  touched  at  the  coast  of 
Tasmania  ; but  he  made  several  visits  to  New 
Zealand.  On  one  of  these  he  was  warmly  wel- 
comed by  the  natives,  who  ran  down  to  the  shore 
“ jumping  and  skipping  about  like  madmen  ” on 
his  approach.  Yet,  judged  by  results,  his  first 
voyage  remained  the  most  important.  It  added 
to  the  map  the  outlines  of  New  Zealand  and  the 
eastern  shores  of  Australia,  and  it  led  to  the 
colonization  of  both  those  countries,  which  have 
since  become  great  Dominions  of  the  British 
Empire. 


III.  ALONG  THE  COAST  WITH  BASS 
AND  FLINDERS 


After  the  American  War  of  Independence,  ending 
in  1783  with  the  loss  of  the  British  colonies  in 
New  England,  the  British  Government  turned  its 
attention  to  other  lands  that  it  could  colonize. 
Captain  Cook  had  recommended  the  colonization 
| of  the  country  bordering  the  east  coast  of  Australia, 
•along  which  he  had  sailed  in  1770,  and  which  he 
had  named  New  South  Wales.  It  was  decided 
iby  the  Government  to  establish  a settlement  on 
this  coast,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Botany  Bay. 
A fleet  of  eleven  ships  carrying  over  1,000  settlers, 
mostly  convicts  and  soldiers,  sailed  from  England 
in  May,  1787,  and  arrived  in  Botany  Bay  after 
a voyage  of  eight  months. 

Not  liking  the  conditions  there,  Captain 
Arthur  Phillip,  who  was  in  command  of  the 
fleet  and  was  to  be  Governor  of  the-  new  colony, 
sailed  north  a little  way  to  an  inlet  named  Port 
Jackson.  This  inlet  he  entered  and  found  that 
[t  opened  out  into  a most  beautiful  and  spacious 
fiarbour,  one  of  the  largest  and  finest  in  the  world, 
running  inland  for  many  miles.  On  its  southern 
shores,  where  stands  to-day  the  great  city  of 
Sydney,  the  first  British  settlement  in  Australia 
vas  established  on  January  26th,  1788.  The  day 
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was  a great  day  in  tlie  history  both  of  Australia 
and  of  the  British  Empire,  and  every  year,  as 
its  anniversary  comes  round,  it  is  honoured  as 
“ Australia  Day.” 

At  first  the  colony  was  like  a little  oasis  of 
settlement  in  a vast  unknown  region.  Not  only 
was  the  interior  an  absolute  blank  on  the  map, 
but  great  stretches  of  the  coast  were  unexplored, 
so  that  even  the  outline  of  Australia  was  a matter 
of  guesswork.  For  instance,  it  was  still  uncertain 
whether  Van  Diemen’s  Land — which  Tasman  had 
discovered  nearly  150  years  before,  and  which 
now  is  called  Tasmania — was  an  island  or  part  of 
the  mainland.  The  eastern  half  of  the  south 
coast  of  Australia  was  quite  unknown,  and  some 
people  thought  that  when  it  was  explored  an  ocean 
strait  might  be  found,  splitting  the  continent  in 
half  and  extending  from  the  south  northwards  to 
the  Gulf  of  Carpentaria.  Very  little  was  known 
about  Tasman’s  voyage  round  the  gulf,  and  it 
was  thought  that  the  maps  showing  it  as  a gulf 
might  be  wrong. 

The  credit  for  solving  these  problems  is  chiefly 
due  to  two  Lincolnshire  men,  Matthew  Flinders 
and  G eorge  Bass.  Flinders  came  from  Donington. 
He  was  the  son  of  a country  doctor,  and  his 
father  wanted  him  to  become  a doctor  too,  but 
the  story  of  “ Robinson  Crusoe  ” stirred  in  him 
so  strongly  the  love  of  adventure  and  a desire 
to  see  strange  lands  that  nothing  would  content 
him  but  a sailor’s  life.  At  length  his  father  gave 
way,  and  at  the  age  of  fifteen  he  entered  the 
Navy  as  a midshipman.  Five  years  later,  in 
1794,  he  was  appointed  to  the  Reliance , which 
was  sent  to  New  South  Wales  with  a new  Governor, 
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Captain  Hunter.  Bass  was  the  ship’s  surgeon. 
Born  near  Sleaford,  the  son  of  a farmer,  he  was 
eleven  years  older  than  Flinders,  and  like  him  was 
eager  to  become  an  explorer.  For  this  purpose 
he  was  taking  out  to  Australia  a boat  of  8ft.  keel 
and  5ft.  beam  called  the  Tom  Thumb. 

' Small  as  she  was,  the  two  men,  who  soon 
became  warm  friends,  planned  to  do  great  deeds 
lin  her.  In  this  little 
they  dreamed,  complete 
jthe  exploration  of  the 
^ast  coast  of  Australia. 

But  when  the  Reliance 
arrived  at  Port  Jackson 
;.n  September,  1795,  the 
Lroung  adventurers  met 
yith  little  encourage- 
nent  to  go  exploring. 

Che  settlement  there, 
yhich  had  been  named 
Sydney  after  Lord 
Sydney,  Secretary  for 
he  Colonies,  was  hav- 
hg  a hard  struggle, 
louses  had  to  be  built 
nd  land  brought  under 
ultivation.  Everything  had  to  be  made  or 
nported,  and  while  waiting  for  ships  from 
Ingland  the  settlers  often  ran  short  of  supplies, 
'ew  had  time  to  think  of  exploration,  and  Bass 
nd  Flinders  were  told  that  they  were  romantic  : 
ley  would  only  get  themselves  into  trouble  and 
o no  good.  But  they  were  not  to  be  turned 
om  their  purpose.  They  found  a boy  to  help 
ork  the  Tom  Thumb , and  within  a month  of 


cockleshell  they  would, 
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their  arrival  they  had  sailed  into  Botany  Bay  and 
up  George’s  River,  twenty  miles  farther  than 
previous  explorers  had  gone.  This  evidence  of 
their  ability  and  determination  showed  the  settlers 
that  their  work  might  be  of  value  after  all,  and 
from  then  onwards  they  received  more  help. 

In  the  following  year,  while  on  leave  from  their 

ship,  they  sailed  in 
another  Tom  Thumb , 
built  in  Sydney,  in 
search  of  a river 
flowing  into  the  sea 
south  of  Botany  Bay. 
The  first  night  they 
intended  to  land  at 
a suitable  spot  on 
the  coast,  but  the 
current  was  so  strong 
that  they  were  car- 
ried twenty  miles 
past  it,  and  were 
forced  to  remain  at 
sea  throughout  the 
night. 

Next  morning  a 
breeze  sprang  up, 
driving  them  farther  L 
south,  and  they  steered  for  a few  small  islands  J 
where  they  hoped  to  find  shelter.  On  the  way  U 
they  noticed  a beach  where  they  could  obtain  ! 
fresh  water,  so  Bass  took  a cask  and  swam 
ashore.  Having  filled  the  cask  with  water  he  lf 
swam  back  with  it  to  the  Tom  Thumb , but  while  JJ 
he  and  the  others  were  trying  to  get  it  on  board, 
the  boat  was  caught  in  the  surf  and  driven  on 
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to  the  beach.  All  their  food,  gunpowder,  and 
clothes  were  soaked  with  water,  and  the  boat  was 
swamped.  With  some  difficulty  they  emptied  the 
Tom  Thumb , got  their  supplies  on  board  again, 
i and  continued  towards  the  islands  ; but  when 
they  reached  them  it  was  too  rough  to  land. 
For  the  second  time  they  had  to  spend  the  night 
!at  sea  in  their  small  boat,  and  very  cramped 
| they  must  have  found  it,  for  Bass  was  six  feet  tall  ! 

■ In  the  morning  the  wind  was  still  blowing 
strongly  from  the  north.  They  were  keeping 
close  inshore  when  they  caught  sight  of  two 
Aboriginals.  These  men  came  from  Botany  Bay, 
and  Bass  and  Flinders  were  able  to  understand 
what  they  said.  The  men  offered  to  guide 
them  to  a river  a few  miles  farther  south,  where 
not  only  was  there  plenty  of  fresh  water,  but 
fish  and  wild  ducks  were  to  be  had.  The  explorers 
Agreed,  and  took  the  men  on  board.  Presently 
die  river  was  reached,  but  it  was  so  shallow  that 
phey  had  great  difficulty  in  ascending  it  in  the 
fom  Thumb.  The  two  aboriginals  landed,  and, 
oining  another  party  of  eight  or  ten  men,  set 
>ff  upstream  along  the  river  bank.  Bass  and 
blinders  followed  in  the  boat,  but  the  stream 
)ecame  shallower  and  shallower,  and  after 
itruggling  at  the  oars  for  over  a mile  their 
[uspicions  were  aroused. 

j In  Sydney  the  people  of  these  parts  had  the 
eputation  of  being  ferocious  cannibals.  (Suppose 
hey  were  luring  on  the  travellers ! If  mischief 
tere  intended,  Bass  and  Flinders  would  be  in  a 
angerous  position.  In  the  event  of  attack  their 
btreat  down  the  river  would  be  difficult,  if  not 
hpossible  ; their  guns  were  rusty  and  filled  with 
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FLINDERS  HAD  TO  TRIM  THEIR  BEARDS. 


sand,  and  their  powder  was  still  damp  from  the 
effects  of  the  swamping.  At  the  same  time,  it 
was  very  necessary  to  obtain  a supply  of  fresh 
water  before  they  tried  to  reach  Sydney  again. 
In  these  circumstances  their  best  plan  seemed  to 
be  to  show  a bold  front ; so  they  landed  among 
the  aboriginals,  who  by  this  time  had  increased  to 
over  a score,  and  while  Bass  persuaded  some  of 
them  to  help  him  to  mend  a broken  oar,  Flinders 
spread  out  the  damp  powder  to  dry.  The  blacks 
did  not  know  what  the  powder  was  ; but  when 
he  began  to  clean  the  muskets  they  became  so 
alarmed  that  he  had  to  stop. 

At  last  the  explorers,  after  much  hesitation 
on  the  part  of  their  hosts,  were  shown  a water- 
hole  and  allowed  to  fill  their  cask.  Bass  and 
Flinders  were  now  anxious  to  get  away,  but  before 
they  could  do  so  a strange  ceremony  had  to  be 
performed.  While  the  first  two  blacks  had  been 
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in  the  boat,  Flinders  had  cut  their  hair  and  beards 
with  a large  pair  of  scissors.  These  men  wanted 
their  friends  to  have  their  hair  cut  also  ; so,  in 
that  dangerous  situation,  from  which  he  knew 
not  if  he  would  escape  with  his  life,  Flinders  had  to 
set  to  and  trim  the  beards  of  a dozen  Australian 
blacks.  The  more  timid  were  much  alarmed,  and 
were  very  unwilling  to  submit  to  the  shears. 
Flinders,  who  was  fond  of  a joke,  felt  inclined  to 
try  the  effect  of  a little  snip  on  some  of  them,  but 
he  decided  that  the  experiment  was  too  risky  ! 

When  the  last  man  had  had  his  hair  cut,  Bass 
and  Flinders  returned  to  the  boat,  and  despite 
all  attempts  to  persuade  them  to  continue  the 
voyage  upstream,  they  succeeded  in  reaching  the 
| mouth  of  the  river  again  and  putting  deep  water 

[between  them  and  the  blacks.  The  remainder  of 
that  night  they  passed  at  anchor  off  one  of  the 
islands.  The  next  day  they  landed  undisturbed 
to  cook  some  provisions  and  to  sleep.  “ The 
sandy  beach  was  our  bed,”  wrote  Flinders,  “ and 
after  much  fatigue,  and  passing  three  nights  of 
cramp  in  the  Tom  Thumb,  it  was  to  us  a bed 
Df  down.” 

The  next  day,  by  rowing  hard,  they  advanced 
twelve  miles  towards  Sydney,  and  at  nightfall 
Fey  cast  anchor  off  some  cliffs.  At  ten  o’clock  a 
; violent  storm  broke,  and  they  were  compelled 
i ,o  haul  up  the  anchor  and  run  before  the  wind, 
^ow  indeed  they  were  in  a perilous  position  as 
hey  drove  before  the  storm  through  the  darkness 
>f  the  night.  The  deeper  darkness  of  the  cliff 
ace  that  towered  above  them,  and  the  thunder 
>f  the  waves  that  beat  against  its  base,  were  all 
hey  had  to  guide  them  as  they  tried  to  steer  a 
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course  parallel  to  tlie  coast.  Flinders  steered 
with  an  oar,  while  Bass  managed  the  sail  and  the 
boy  baled  out  the  water  that  kept  pouring  into 
the  boat. 

For  an  hour  they  ran  before  the  gale  ; then, 
just  as  it  seemed  that  the  boat  could  not  survive 
many  minutes  longer,  a line  of  breakers  was  seen 
ahead,  and  what  looked  like  the  end  of  the  cliffs. 
Lowering  the  sail  and  mast,  they  rowed  hard 
towards  the  end  of  the  reef,  and  after  three 
exciting  minutes  they  rounded  it  and  lay  in 
perfectly  calm  water  under  its  lee.  They  called 
this  spot  Providential  Cove. 

On  landing  next  day  they  discovered,  three 
miles  to  the  north,  the  river  they  had  set  out  to 
find.  But  their  supplies  were  nearly  exhausted,  r 
and  after  spending  a day  in  exploring  the  harbour  lj1 
at  its  mouth  they  returned  to  Sydney  without  J 
further  adventures. 

In  the  following  year  Flinders  had  to  go  on  a 
voyage  with  his  ship,  but  Bass  stayed  behind  and  r 
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planned  an  expedition  to  discover  whether  Van 
Diemen’s  Land  was  joined  to  the  mainland.  He 
had  the  Governor’s  support,  and  was  given  a whale 
boat  and  a picked  crew  of  six  men.  The  little 
party  set  sail  in  the  early  summer — on  December 
3rd,  1797  ; but  as  they  went  south  they  met  with 
very  boisterous  winds,  and  only  fine  seamanship 
saved  them  from  being  driven  ashore.  The  boat 
was  damaged  a good  deal,  but  they  kept  on,  past 
the  southernmost  limit  of  Captain  Cook’s  survey, 
and  began  to  explore  new  stretches  of  coast. 
Presently  they  reached  a great  promontory-^- 
afterwards  named  Wilson’s  Promontory — round 
which  the  tide  swept  rapidly  to  the  west.  Was 
this  merely  a large  inlet  in  the  coast,  or  had  they 
discovered  a strait  separating  Van  Diemen’s  Land 
from  the  mainland  ? Whichever  it  was,  Bass 
decided  to  sail  south  across  the  opening.  But 
the  weather  grew  worse  and  the  whale  boat  began 
ito  leak.  Throughout  the  night  of  January  3rd 
the  explorers  expected  every  minute  to  feel  her 
sink  under  them  ; her  planks  were  twisted  so  that 
water  poured  in  through  the  gaps,  and  she  lay  very 
ow  in  the  water.  When  at  last  day  dawned  Bass 
^ave  up  the  attempt  to  cross  the  opening,  and, 
eturning  to  the  coast  he  had  left,  proceeded  to 
ollow  it  westwards. 

Suddenly,  as  they  sailed  along  the  coast, 
jmoke  was  seen  on  the  horizon.  At  first  Bass  and 
[is  men  thought  it  came  from  a native  encamp- 
ment on  the  coast,  but  on  drawing  near  they  saw 
at  it  rose  from  an  island — and,  to  their  astonish- 
ment, on  the  island  were  some  white  men  ! 

Pulling  ashore  as  quickly  as  possible,  they 
scovered  that  the  men  were  escaped  convicts, 
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“the  men  on  the  island  were  escaped  convicts.” 

and  were  in  a very  distressed  condition.  Three  I 
months  previously  they  had  been  members  of  a 
convict  gang  working  in  some  stone  quarries  near 
Sydney.  Fourteen  of  the  convicts,  in  a desperate 
attempt  to  regain  their  liberty,  had  seized  the 
boat  into  which  the  stones  were  loaded,  and 
had  escaped.  They  had  heard  that  a ship  had 
been  wrecked  on  the  coast  to  the  south,  and 
their  plan  was  to  reach  the  wreck,  repair  and 
re-float  the  ship,  and  sail  away  to  China.  But 
they  could  not  find  the  wreck,  and  in  despair  atj 
the  prospect  of  a return  to  captivity  they  began 
to  quarrel  amongst  themselves.  One  night  they 
reached  the  island  where  Bass  found  them,  and 
the  next  morning  half  the  party  awoke  to  find  that 
the  other  half  had  stolen  the  boat  and  the  small 
store  of  provisions,  and  had  sailed  away.  For  five 
weeks  the  remaining  convicts  had  had  to  live  on 
what  sea  birds  and  fish  they  were  able  to  catch. 
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Bass  could  do  little  to  help  them,  but  he  gave 
them  as  much  food  as  he  could  spare,  and  promised 
to  visit  the  island  on  his  return.  Then  he  con- 
tinued his  voyage  along  the  coast.  He  was  almost 
sure  he  was  in  a strait,  because  of  the  way  the 
tides  and  currents  flowed,  but  he  was  not  able  to 
settle  the  question  definitely.  When  he  left 
I1  Sydney  the  whale  boat  was  provisioned  for  a 
voyage  of  only  six  weeks  out  and  home,  and 
already  when  he  reached  the  island  he  had  been 
at  sea  for  nearly  five  weeks.  Though  he  eked 
out  his  provisions  with  “ occasional  supplies  of 
! petrels,  fish,  seal’s  flesh,  and  a few  geese  and  black 
swans,”  he  and  his  men  had  to  go  on  very  short 
commons.  Water,  too,  was  becoming  hard  to  find, 

; for  the  summer  was  a very  dry  one  ; and  the 
! whale  boat,  though  they  kept  on  patching  her 
up,  was  far  from  being  in  a sound  condition. 
Very  reluctantly,  therefore,  after  discovering  a 
| large  harbour  which  he  named  Western  Port, 

; Bass  turned  back ; altogether  he  had  examined 
| and  charted  six  hundred  miles  of  the  coast  from 
Sydney. 

He  reached  the  island  again  after  a fortnight’s 
j absence.  The  convicts  pleaded  earnestly  with 
I him  to  take  them  back  to  Sydney,  but  with  only 
! one  small  boat  and  a dwindling  stock  of  provisions 
j he  could  not  do  this.  However,  he  took  two  of 
| them  on  board,  one  of  whom  was  sick  and  the 
other  very  old.  To  the  remaining  five  he  gave  a 
gun,  some  fishing  lines,  and  a pocket  compass,  and, 

| having  rowed  them  over  to  the  mainland,  told 
; them  to  try  to  reach  Sydney  by  following  the 
! coast.  What  became  of  the  unfortunate  men  no 
one  knows.  They  never  reached  Sydney. 
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It  took  Bass  and  his  crew  six  weeks  to  get 
back  to  Sydney,  and  during  all  that  time  they 
were  continually  in  danger  from  the  strong  south- 
westerly gales  and  the  raging  sea.  Bass  had, 
indeed,  made  a remarkable  voyage  since  he  set 
out  from  Sydney  twelve  weeks  before.  In  one 
small  boat  he  had  sailed  twelve  hundred  miles, 
charted  three  hundred  miles  of  unknown  coast, 
and  shown  that  it  was  very  improbable  that 
Van  Diemen’s  Land  was  part  of  the  mainland  of 
New  South  Wales. 

A fortnight  after  his  return  Flinders  arrived 
in  Sydney,  and  the  two  friends  planned  a new 
expedition  together.  This  time  the  Governor 
supplied  them  with  a sloop,  the  Norfolk.  She 
was  not  very  seaworthy,  but  Flinders  and  Bass 
had  no  thought  of  declining  the  offer ; they  were 
too  eager  to  continue  the  course  Bass  had  taken 
and  to  prove,  once  and  for  all,  whether  it  led 
through  a strait  between  Van  Diemen’s  Land  and 
the  mainland.  Two  days  after  leaving  Sydney, 
they  were  driven  by  bad  weather  into  Twofold 
Bay.  While  waiting  for  the  weather  to  improve, 
Flinders  began  to  survey  the  bay.  Presently  an 
aboriginal  appeared,  and  went  up  to  him  without 
sign  of  fear.  Flinders  gave  him  some  biscuit  to 
eat,  and  in  return  the  black  gave  Flinders  a piece 
of  whale  fat.  “ This,”  wrote  Flinders,  “ I tasted, 
but  watching  an  opportunity  to  spit  it  out  when 
he  should  not  be  looking,  I perceived  him  doing 
precisely  the  same  thing  with  our  biscuit,  whose 
taste  was  probably  no  more  agreeable  to  him 
than  his  whale  was  to  me.”  For  a time  the  black 
watched  Flinders  at  his  work,  and  then  went 
quietly  away. 
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Much  time  was  spent  in  charting  the  coast 
southward,  but  at  last  the  eastern  end  of  the 
supposed  strait  was  entered,  and  the  expedition 
sailed  across  it  to  the  opposite  coast.  A month 
was  passed  in  waiting  for  better  weather  and  in 
examining  the  beautiful  shores  of  northern  Van 
Diemen’s  Land.  The  farther  west  the  explorers 
sailed  the  more  certain  they  became  that  they 
were  in  a strait  leading  to  the  ocean.  One  day, 
rounding  a headland,  they  saw  the  coast  falling 
away  to  the  south,  and  before  them  the  open 
sea  breaking  heavily  on  a reef.  There  was  no 
longer  any  doubt  that  Van  Diemen’s  Land  was 
an  island.  As  rapidly  as  possible  they  sailed  all 
round  it,  passing  many  beautiful  spots.  While 
in  the  estuary  of  the  Derwent,  upon  which  the 
fine  city  of  Hobart  now  stands,  they  heard  a shout 
from  the  shore.  Flinders  and  Bass  landed,  taking 
a swan  with  them  for  a present,  and  saw  three 
aboriginals — a man  and  two  women.  The  women 
ran  away  at  their  approach,  but  the  man  stood 
his  ground  and  took  the  swan  from  them  with 
gratitude.  He  did  not  understand  them  when 
they  spoke  to  him  in  a language  of  the  South  Sea 
islanders,  but  he  was  very  quick-witted,  and, 
realising  from  the  signs  they  made  that  they 
wanted  him  to  lead  them  to  his  house,  he  set  out 
with  them.  They  soon  discovered,  however,  from 
the  roundabout  way  he  led  them  and  his  frequent 
1 halts,  that  he  did  not  wish  to  take  them,  there ; 
so,  to  his  great  delight,  they  turned  back  to  their 
j boat.  That  was  their  only  encounter  with  the 
Aboriginals  of  Van  Diemen’s  Land,  a race  of 
people  which  is  now  extinct. 

Without  further  adventures  the  explorers 
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returned  to  Sydney.  In  honour  of  Bass  the  strait 
dividing  Van  Diemen’s  Land,  or  Tasmania,  from 
the  mainland  was  named  after  him.  His  later  career 
is  shrouded  in  mystery.  Having  left  the  Navy 
he  started  trading,  and  early  in  1803  set  out  on  a 
voyage  through  the  Pacific.  He  never  returned 
and  nothing  definite  is  known  of  his  fate,  though 
there  were  rumours  that  he  had  been  taken 
prisoner  in  South  America  and  sent  to  work  in 
the  mines  of  Peru.  Flinders,  however,  made 

yet  another  voyage  of 
discovery.  The  Ad- 
miralty gave  him  the 
command  of  the  In- 
vestigator, a sloop  of 
334  tons,  and  sent  him 
in  1801  to  examine  the 
unknown  coasts  of 
Australia.  One  of  the 
midshipmen  on  board 
was  his  nephew,  John 
Franklin,  afterwards 
outline  map  or  Australia.  one  of  the  most  famous 

of  Arctic  explorers. 

Flinders  sailed  along  the  south  coast,  dis- 
covering in  it  great  gulfs,  but  no  ocean  strait 
breaking  up  the  continent  into  islands.  Then 
he  continued  his  voyage  to  Sydney  and  from  there 
on  to  the  Gulf  of  Carpentaria,  sailing  round  its 
shores  and  proving  that  it  was  really  a gulf  and 
not  part  of  a great  strait.  He  wanted  to  go  on 
and  explore  all  the  coasts  of  Australia  in  this 
way,  but  his  ship  was  old  and  rotten,  and  he 
had  to  be  content  with  completing  the  circum-  I 
navigation  of  Australia  without  examining  the  I 
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coast  in  detail.  When  he  arrived  back  in  Sydney 
the  Investigator  was  almost  falling  to  pieces,  so 
he  set  sail  for  England  in  another  ship,  the 
Porpoise , to  give  the  Admiralty  a report  of  his 
discoveries  and  ask  for  command  of  a ship  in 
which  he  could  complete  his  survey  of  the  coast. 

The  Porpoise  was  only  six  days  out  of  Sydney 
i when  she  ran  on  a reef  and  was  wrecked.  Half 
j a mile  away  was  a sandbank  about  900  yards 
long  and  50  feet  broad,  and  to  this  the  ship- 
wrecked men  conveyed  all  the  food  they  could 
rescue  from  the  Porpoise.  They  also  made  tents 
! out  of  the  sails  and  hoisted  a Blue  Ensign  with  the 
Union  Jack  upside  down  as  a signal  of  distress, 
j There  were  ninety-four  men,  and  they  reckoned 
! that  they  had  provisions  for  three  months.  The 
! nearest  known  land  was  200  miles  away,  and 
! the  distance  to  Sydney  was  nearly  four  times  as 
great.  A voyage  of  nearly  800  miles  in  an  open 
boat  in  those  stormy  seas  was  a hazardous 


From  Flinders's  “ Voyage  to  Terra  Austrulis.” 
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adventure,  but  no  help  was  to  be  had  nearer,  and 
Flinders  decided  to  set  out  for  Sydney. 

Week  after  week  passed  and  the  provisions  of 
the  men  left  on  the  sandbank  began  to  run  low. 
They  had  just  determined  to  make  a dash  for  the 
mainland  in  a boat  constructed  out  of  the  frag- 
ments saved  from  the  wreck  when,  to  their  joy, 

a sail  came  in  sight. 

It  was  Flinders  return- 
ing with  two  vessels, 
the  Rolla,  bound  for 
Canton,  and  the  Cum- 
berland, bound  for 
England.  Most  of  the 
shipwrecked  crew,  in- 
cluding young  Franklin, 
embarked  on  the  Rolla , 
but  Flinders  sailed  on 
the  Cumberland.  It  was 
an  unfortunate  choice 
for  him,  because  the 
Cumberland  had  to  put 
in  at  Mauritius,  which 
was  then  a French  pos- 
session, and  Flinders 
was  kept  prisoner  there 
for  over  six  years. 
When  he  was  released 
in  1810  his  health  was 
broken  down,  and  though  he  lived  to  write  an 
account  of  his  travels,  he  died  just  as  his  book 
was  published.  He  was  only  forty  years  of  age,  ! 
but  he  had  done  a great  work,  and  his  name  and 
that  of  his  friend  Bass  will  ever  be  held  in  honour 
in  the  history  of  Australian  exploration. 


From  the  “Historical  Records  of  New  South 
Wales,’’  by  courtesy  of  the  Agent-General 
for  that  State. 

MATTHEW  FLINDERS. 


IV.  WITH  BLAXLAND  AND  OXLEY 
ACROSS  THE  BLUE  MOUNTAINS 


, The  earliest  settlers  in  Australia  naturally  kept 
near  the  coast.  They  had  to  clear  the  land  of 
trees,  build  houses,  till  the  soil,  and  find  grazing 
Hand  for  their  sheep  and  cattle.  These  at  first 
Iwere  very  few.  It  is  reported  in  the  historical 
| records  of  New  South  Wales  that  in  the  year 
1788  the  settlers  met  with  a serious  loss  ; the 
whole  of  their  cattle,  consisting  of  four  cows  and 
two  bulls,  escaped  into  the  bush  ! 

' The  work  of  settlement  went  on,  and  by  the 
year  1813  there  were  nearly  10,000  people  in  the 
colony,  inhabiting  a strip  of  country  forty  miles 
wide  between  the  sea  and  the  Blue  Mountains— 
a steep  and  rugged  range  running  parallel  to  the 
coast.  Cattle  by  this  time  numbered  12,000,  and 
sheep  46,000,  and  the  need  of  more  grazing  land 
was  beginning  to  be  felt.  The  need  became  more 
urgent  when  a serious  drought  withered  the  grass 
and  caused  the  death  of  many  animals. 

Several  attempts  had  been  made  to  find  fresh 
pasturage  on  the  other  side  of  the  Blue  Mountains, 
Dut  so  far  no  one  had  succeeded  in  crossing  the 
pange.  In  May,  1813,  three  of  the  settlers, 
Gregory  Blaxland,  William  Wentworth,  and 
Cieut.  Lawson  determined  to  try  once  more. 
Starting  from  Sydney  with  four  servants,  dogs, 
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and  horses  laden  with  provisions,  they  crossed 
the  Nepean  Hiver,  which  flowed  in  a half-circle 
round  the  little  colony  and  emptied  itself  as  the 
Hawke sbury  into  the  sea  north  of  Port  Jackson. 
North  of  where  they  crossed  the  river  a tributary 
called  the  Grose  joined  it,  and  southwards  was 
another,  named  the  Warragomby.  The  water 
parting  between  these  two  tributaries  was  a long 
ridge  running  westwards  to  the  Blue  Mountains, 
and  Blaxland  hoped,  by  travelling  along  the  top 
of  it,  to  reach  the  main  range.  He  found  hills  and 


was  overgrown  with  dense  brushwood,  which 
had  to  be  cut  down  to  make  a track  for  the 
horses.  Blaxland  and  his  companions  would 
spend  a day  at  this  task,  leaving  the  horses  in 
camp  meanwhile,  next  day  bringing  the  horses 
forward,  then  leaving  them  in  camp  again  whilst 
they  cut  down  more  brush.  Five  miles  a day  was 
the  utmost  progress  they  could  make,  and  every 
part  of  the  journey  was  travelled  three  times.  At 
night  they  had  to  climb  down  the  sides  of  pre- 
cipices hundreds  of  feet  deep  to  fetch  water.  Once 
they  were  faced  by  a great  mass  of  rocks  covering 
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valleys  mixed  up  in 
a most  confusing 
manner,  and  it  was 
difficult  to  be  sure 
that  he  was  keeping 
to  the  ridge,  but  he 
carefully  avoided 
crossing  any  of  the 
streams  which  he 
met,  always  going 
round  their  sources. 


The  country 
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the  whole  breadth  of  the  ridge,  which  was  here 
only  about  twenty  yards  across.  Happily  they 
were  able  to  move  some  large  stones  from  the 
centre,  and  so  pass  through. 

As  they  slowly  advanced  they  saw  fires  made 
by  aboriginals  around  and  ahead  of  them,  and  one 
night  the  barking  of  their  dogs  frightened  away 
! some  blacks  who  were  creeping  upon  them  through 
I the  brushwood.  But  through  all  difficulties  and 
dangers  they  persevered,  and  at  the  end  of  the 
month  they  came  to  a descent  so  steep  that  steps 
! had  to  be  cut  with  a hoe  to  prevent  the  horses 
j!  from  slipping.  On  reaching  the  bottom  they  found 
! to  their  great  joy  that  they  had  crossed  the  Blue 
| Mountains,  and  discovered  rich  grazing  country 
I sufficient  to  supply  all  the  needs  of  the  colony  for 
l:  many  years. 

A week  later  they  arrived  home  with  clothes 
and  shoes  worn  out,  and  their  supplies  of  food 
| exhausted  ; but  they  brought  good  news,  and  they 
• well  deserved  the  thanks  which  they  received 
i from  the  Governor  and  their  fellow  colonists. 

, Others  soon  followed  up  their  discoveries.  A 
Government  surveyor,  George  Evans,  crossed  the 
I mountains  by  Blaxland’s  route  and  went  98  miles 
| farther  west.  On  his  return  he  gave  a glowing 
- ! account  of  the  fertile  and  well- watered  plains  he 
> had  found,  and  many  settlers  moved  with  their 
i i flocks  and  herds  to  the  new  district,  to  which  the 
8 name  Bathurst  Plains  was  given  in  honour  of 
Earl  Bathurst,  the  Colonial  Secretary.  The  city 
1 of  Bathurst  now  stands  in  its  centre,  on  a river 
named  by  Evans  the  Macquarie,  after  the 
* Governor,  Captain  Lachlan  Macquarie.  Blax- 
g land’s  track  was  soon  made  into  a proper  road. 

v. — D 
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By  courtesy  of  the  Agent-Gemral  for  New  South  Wales. 

AMONG  THE  BLUE  MOUNTAINS  BETWEEN  SYDNEY  AND  BATHURST, 

To-day  the  railway  from  Sydney  to  Bathurst 
follows  the  same  line. 

In  1817  the  Governor  fitted  out  an  expedition 
under  Johii|  Oxley,  the  Surveyor-General,  to 
explore  the  land  beyond  the  Bathurst  Plains,  and 
especially  to  trace  the  course  of  another  river 
which  Evans  had  discovered  and  which  he  had 
named  the  Lachlan.  Setting  out  from  Sydney 
at  the  head  of  a party  of  thirteen  men,  with  Evans 
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as  second-in-command,  Oxley  reached  the  river 
Lachlan  at  the  end  of  April.  -Here,  at  a depot 
established  in  advance,  were  provisions  for  five 
months,  horses,  and  two  boats. 

The  party  followed  the  course  of  the  river 
downstream,  some  in  the  boats,  carrying  most  of 
the  stores,  the  others  riding  on  horseback.  Often 
the  boats  had  to  travel  three  times  as  far  in  a 
day’s  journey  as  the  horses,  because  of  the 
numerous  bends  in  the  river.  There  were  many 
■ fallen  trees  in  the  stream,  which  made  navigation 
j slow,  difficult  and  dangerous.  One  of  the  boats 
struck  a hidden  log  and  sank,  with  a hole  stove 
in  the  bottom.  Fortunately  the  men  were  able 
to  haul  her  out  of  the  water  and  repair  the  damage, 

1 but  a large  part  of  the  provisions  was  lost. 

!The  country  was  low,  flat  and  marshy.  Travel- 
ling was  very  difficult  for  the  horses  ; their  feet 
sank  into  the  ground  at  every  step,  and  to  make 
j matters  worse  they  had  often  to  force  their  way 
ij  through  thick  tangled  grass,  breast  high.  For 
three  weeks  the  expedition  struggled  on  in  this 
tedious  fashion,  and  then  came  a bitter  dis- 
appointment. Oxley  had  hoped  to  trace  the  river 
to  its  mouth,  which,  it  was  thought,  must  be 
j somewhere  on  the  south  coast,  or  in  some  greafr 
inland  lake.  Perhaps  the  Lachlan  somewhere 
| joined  the  Macquarie,  in  which  case  the  two  - 
i together  would  make  a fine  navigable  river.  These 
) ; were  his  hopes,  but  at  the  point  which  he  had  now 
1 j reached,  the  river- — bordered  on  either  side  by  low 
i hills — divided  into  numerous  branches  and  spread 
d out  into  a huge  swamp,  through  which  neither 
J boats  nor  horses  could  pass. 

is  ||  As  he  could  no  longer  follow  the  river,  Oxley 
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decided  to  strike  out  a new  course.  The  boats 
were  hauled  up,  provisions  were  loaded  on  to  the 
horses,  and  in  the  middle  of  May  the  expedition, 
which  had  so  far  been  travelling  west,  turned  to 
the  south-west.  By  going  in  this  direction  Oxley 
hoped  to  meet  the  river  again,  if  indeed  it  did 
empty  itself  eventually  into  the  Southern  Ocean. 
But  soon  the  party  were  in  very  much  greater 
difficulties  than  before.  The  country  was  a dry 
desert,  covered  with  stunted  acacia  trees  and  scrub, 
where  neither  grass  nor  water  could  be  found. 
Every  day  the  men  spent  hours  searching  for  water, 
and  often  found  nothing  but  a muddy  pool.  The 
water,  even  after  being  strained  and  twice  boiled, 
was  scarcely  fit  to  drink.  Once  they  had  not  a 
drop  for  forty-eight  hours,  and  as  the  food  they 
carried  was  salt  pork,  they  dared  not  eat,  for  fear 
of  increasing  their  thirst. 

The  horses  were  very  heavily  laden  and  suffered 
terribly.  Every  night  they  strayed  for  miles  in 
search  of  water,  and  on  one  occasion  the  men  were 
out  searching  for  them  for  four  days  before  they  Ul 

sh 
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were  all  collected  again.  Two  of  them  died,  and 
all  were  in  a very  weak  condition ; again  and  again 
they  fell  under  their  loads.  Still  Oxley  pressed 
on ; but  after  three  weeks  he  began  to  fear 
that  the  lives  of  the  whole  party  would  be  lost  if 
he  continued  his  south-westerly  course.  He  had 
reached  the  southern  end  of  a range  of  hills  running 
north  and  south,  which  he  named  Peel’s  Range, 
after  Sir  Robert  Peel,  who  had  been  Under- 
secretary for  the  Colonies.  There  was  a chance  of 
finding,  at  the  foot  of  the  hills,  water  brought  down 
by  mountain  streams.  Accordingly,  he  changed 
his  direction  once  more  and  proceeded  northwards, 
keeping  along  the  western  edge  of  Peel’s  Range. 

To  lighten  the  horses’  loads,  Oxley  discarded 
everything  that  could  possibly  be  spared.  In 
examining  the  provisions  he  found  that  three 
barrels  which  had  been  supposed  to  contain  flour 
were  full  of  pork.  This  compelled  him  to  shorten 
|every  man’s  allowance.  Progress  was  still  painful 
pid  slow,  but  the  explorers  were  better  off  for 
^ater,  and  at  the  end  of  three  weeks  they  came 
nexpectedly  upon  a river.  The  banks  were  so 
hickly  covered  with  eucalyptus  trees  that  they 
d not  see  it  till  they  were  within  a few  yards  of 
Oxley  was  not  sure  whether  it  was  the 
achlan  or  the  Macquarie,  but  he  changed  his 
irection  again  and  followed  the  river  down- 
ards.  It  led  him  south-west,  and  for  over  a 
ortnight  the  party  marched  along  it,  but  not 
ery  cheerfully.  The  country  was  flat,^  mono- 
nous,  and  deserted  ; soon  it  became  swampy, 
d each  day  progress  became  more  difficult, 
ntil  at  length  the  river  spread  out  into  a vast 
allow  lake  of  stagnant  water,  in  which  no  trace 
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of  any  current  could  be  found.  Small  bushes  and 
grass  grew  in  it,  and  from  the  surrounding  banks 
and  marshes  rose  a very  unpleasant  smell,  which 
made  many  of  the  men  ill. 

Oxley  reluctantly  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
this  was  the  end  of  the  river.  He  could  go  no 
farther  through  the  marshes,  so  he  turned  to  go 
back  upstream.  Near  the  place  where  he  turned 
back  there  stands  to-day  a town  named  after 
him,  Oxley.  We  now  know  that  if  he  could  have 
continued  his  journey  for  two  days  more  he 
would  have  discovered  the  Murrumbidgee,  where 
the  Lachlan  joins  it ; for  it  was  the  Lachlan  that 
he  had  been  descending,  as  he  found  out  by 
tracing  it  back  to  the  point  where  it  issued  from 
the  swamps  he  had  left  in  the  middle  of  May. 

It  was  August  when  he  reached  these  swamps 
again.  He  could  learn  nothing  more  about  the 
country  by  attempting  to  return  to  the  depot 
on  the  Lachlan  from  which  he  had  started,  so 
he  determined  to  travel  north-east  in  the  hope 
of  striking  the  Macquarie,  which  he  could  then 
follow  till  he  reached  Bathurst.  But  to  cross  the 
Lachlan,  which  was  in  flood,  was  a problem.  At 
first  he  tried  to  make  a bridge  by  felling  trees 
so  that  they  would  fall  across  the  stream.  Two 
days  were  spent  in  choosing  suitable  spots  and 
cutting  down  trees,  but  every  time  the  current 
swept  the  trees  away. 

Then  a raft  was  built  and  launched.  A line 
was  stretched  across  the  river  to  tow  it  over,  bul 
the  force  of  the  current  was  so  great  that  the  fe 
men  lost  their  hold  on  the  rope  and  were  carriec  n 
three-quarters  of  a mile  downstream  before  th(  co 
raft  was  stopped  by  some  trees.  Again  attempts  in 
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1 THE  FORCE  OF  THE  CURRENT  TORE  THE  ROPE  FROM  THEIR  GRASP. 

were  made  to  throw  a bridge  across  the  river, 
but  still  the  current  carried  the  trees  away.  The 
waters,  however,  were  subsiding,  and  the  raft 
olwas  tried  again.  All  hands  were  sent  to  tow  her 
illap  from  where  she  had  lodged,  and  next  morning, 
After  repeated  trials,  they  were  able  to  cross  safely 
^ith  all  the  baggage. 

When  the  march  was  resumed,  the  country  at 
Irst  was  as  bad  as  that  which  they  had  previously 
grossed,  and  they  suffered  much  from  want  of 
vater  ; but  after  a few  days  it  began  to  improve. 
They  passed  the  hills  which  line  the  valley  of  the 
jachlan  on  the  north,  and  found  themselves  in 
in  pod  forest  land.  Soon  they  came  to  a stream 
bu  owing  northwards  in  a fertile  valley.  This  they 
th  elt  sure  must  be  a tributary  of  the  Macquarie, 
rie  jnd  their  spirits  rose.  They  continued  their 
tli  burse  through  fine  country,  crossing  nine  streams 
It  i as  many  days,  and  then  came  to  a beautiful 
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valley  which  they  named  Wellington  Valley  in 
honour  of  the  victor  of  Waterloo.  A short  march 
down  this  valley  brought  them  to  a large  river 
which  they  were  convinced  was  the  Macquarie 
itself.  They  were  right,  as  they  proved  by  fol- 
lowing the  river  upstream  to  Bathurst.  They  did 
not  linger  over  the  journey,  for  their  stock  of 
provisions  was  getting  very  low  ; but  the  way 

lay  through  delightful 
country,  and  they 
reached  Bathurst  on 
the  last  day  of  August, 
with  every  member  of 
the  party  safe  and 
sound. 

Though  the  journey 
along  the  Lachlan  had 
been  so  disappointing, 
Oxley’s  description  of 
the  country  in  the  Mac- 
quarie basin  encouraged 
the  Governor  to  send 
another  expedition  to 
explore  that  river. 
Oxley  was  again  leader 
and  Evans  second-in- 
command,  and  with  a party  of  fourteen  men  they 
set  out  from  Sydney  in  May,  1818.  After  five 
days’  pleasant  journey  they  reached  Bathurst, 
and  from  there  followed  the  Macquarie  down- 
stream again  to  Wellington  Valley,  where  a depot 
had  been  established,  and  where  boats,  horses, 
and  stores  were  awaiting  them. 

At  the  beginning  of  June  the  expedition 
started  to  explore  the  unknown  course  of  the 


By  courtesy  of  the  " Sydney  Mail"  from 
a portrait  in  the  possession  of  the  Oxley 
family,  Hew  South  Wales. 

JOHN  OXLEY. 
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Macquarie,  some  travelling  in  the  boats  with  the 
provisions,  as  they  had  done  on  the  Lachlan, 
others  riding  on  horsebacly  along  the  river  bank. 
For  three  weeks  all  wenj/  well.  The  Macquarie 
ran  to  the  north-west  among  fertile  hills  and 
valleys,  and  was  joined  by  a number  of  smaller 
streams.  In  this  respect  it  Vas  unlike  the  Lachlan, 
along  whose  course  not  a single  tributary  had 
been  found.  But  in  the  fourth  week  the  hills 
were  left  behind  ; the  country  spread  out  into 
flat  plains,  on  which  grew  acacias  and  shrubs 
similar  to  those  along  the  Lachlan  ; the  banks  of 
the  river  became  low,  and  showed  signs  that  they 
were  swept  by  floods. 

After  a week’s  journey  over  this  country  the 
party  came  to  a little  hill,  which  they  were  so 
pleased  to  see  that  it  was  named  Welcome  Rock. 
Three  miles  farther  on  was  a higher  hill,  which 
xley  called  Mount  Harris,  after  the  doctor  who 
ccompanied  the  expedition.  Oxley  climbed  to 
he  top  of  Mount  Harris  to  view  the  country, 
eventy  miles  away  to  the  east  he  saw  “ a stupen- 
ous  range  of  mountains  lifting  their  blue  heads 
r,||ibove  the  horizon.”  These  he  named  Arbuthnot’s 
ange,  after  a member  of  the  British  Govern- 
ent.  Between  Mount  Harris  and  Arbuthnot’s 
ange  the  country  appeared  a perfect  plain,  as 
deed  it  did  in  every  other  direction. 

For  two  more  days  the  expedition  proceeded 
long  the  river,  but  the  banks  became  lower,  and 
e horses  had  to  go  a long  way  round  to  keep 
[)ear  of  marshy  places.  On  the  second  day  they 
ad  to  stop  altogether,  for  the  river  was  overfiow- 
g and  spreading  rapidly  over  the  plains.  The 
thflorses  were  ordered  back  to  the  previous  night’s 
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WADING  TO  THE  BOATS  THROUGH  THE  FLOODS. 


camping  place,  and  two  men,  after  wading  through 
the  water  up  to  their  waists,  reached  the  river  in 
time  to  tell  the  boats  to  return  also.  Still  they 
were  not  safe  from  floods,  so  Oxley  ordered  most 
of  the  party  to  return  to  Mount  Harris,  while 
he  himself,  with  four  men  and  provisions  for  a 
month,  set  out  in  a boat  to  continue  the  explora- 
tion of  the  river. 

Oxley  travelled  between  forty  and  fifty  miles 
in  three  days,  and  then  found  that  the  river, 
which  had  been  flooding  the  country  on  both  sides, 
spread  out  into  an  “ ocean  of  reeds.”  There  was 
no  channel  through  the  reeds,  and  he  turned 
back  believing  that  he  had  reached  the  margin  of 
an  inland  sea.  On  his  arrival  at  the  camp  on 
Mount  Harris,  Evans  started  on  a journey  to  the 
north-east  to  find  a way  by  which  the  expedition 
might  reach  the  coast.  During  the  absence  of 
this  party,  there  were  constant  gales  with  heavy 
rain  ; the  river  rose  and  completely  flooded  the 
country,  making  a little  island  of  the  camp.  But 
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when  Evans  returned  at  the  end  of  ten  days,  with 
men  and  horses  completely  exhausted,  the  water 
had  subsided,  and  on  July  20th  the  whole  party 
set  out  eastwards  towards  Arbuthnot’s  Range. 

The  ground  was  still  wet  and  soft,  and  the 
; heavily  laden  horses  had  a terrible  task.  On  the 
fifth  day  after  leaving  the  camp  the  whole  party 
struggled  for  nine  miles  through  water  up  to  their 
waists,  and  they  were  obliged  to  unload  two  of 
the  horses  to  get  them  over  quicksands.  A spot 
dry  enough  for  the  tents  was  found,  but  it  was 
surrounded  by  water,  and  during  the  next  two 
Idays  there  was  such  a deluge  of  rain  that  the 
travellers  were  washed  out  of  their  tent, 
i Wet  and  miserable  they  continued  their 
journey,  crossing  with  great  difficulty  a river 
discovered  by  Evans  and  named  after  Lord 
Castlereagh,  a former  Minister  for  the  Colonies. 
jAfter  ten  days  they  took  refuge  on  a little  hill 
Which  they  named  Kangaroo  Hill  from  the  number 
of  kangaroos  seen  near  it,  one  of  which  they  shot 
£or  food.  They  were  now  near  Arbuthnot’s 
Range,  and  next  day  they  moved  on  to  another 
low  hill,  where  Oxley  made  a halt  of  two  days  to 

Edve  the  men  and  horses  a rest.  He  ascended  the 
11  to  take  observations,  and  in  order  to  do  so 
3 rested  his  compass  on  a rock.  To  his  great 
irprise  the  compass  needle  spun  round  several 
mes,  swung  violently  from  side  to  side,  and  at 
,st  came  to  rest  with  the  north  end  pointing  to 
le  south,  and  the  south  end  pointing  northwards, 
vidently  the  hill  was  magnetic,  and  Oxley  named 
Loadstone  Hill. 

While  the  horses  were  resting,  Oxley  climbed 
le  of  the  highest  mountains  of  Arbuthnot’s 
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Range.  This  mountain,  which  he  named  Mount 
Exmouth,  was  over  3,000ft.  high,  and  from  the 
top  he  obtained  a magnificent  view.  To  the  west 
stretched  low  plains  as  far  as  the  eye  could  see, 
but  120  miles  away  to  the  east  was  another  fine 
range  of  mountains,  and  in  between  lay  many 
smaller  ranges  of  hills  and  deep  valleys.  Across 
these  hills  and  valleys  the  expedition  made  its 
way,  but  travel  was  even  worse  than  before,  for 
the  hills  were  steep  and  stony,  and  the  valleys 
were  full  of  quicksands.  Once,  keeping  along  the 
edge  of  a quicksand,  they  found  at  the  end  of  the 
day  that  although  they  had  travelled  nine  miles 
they  were  back  at  the  spot  whence  they  had 
started  ! 

The  dogs  had  caught  nothing  for  several  days, 
and  the  horses  were  in  a very  weak  state  from 
having  nothing  to  eat  but  a kind  of  wiry  grass 
which  did  not  nourish  them  ; the  men’s  stores 
of  food  were  getting  low,  and  progress  was  so 
slow  and  laborious  that  they  began  to  despair 
of  ever  reaching  home  again.  The  best  thing  to 
do,  Oxley  decided,  was  to  go  back  several  days’ 
journey  and  try  to  find  a better  route.  So  they 
travelled  back  70  miles  (though  the  distance  was 
only  12  miles  in  a straight  line)  to  a little  river 
they  had  named  Parry’s  rivulet,  and  went  up  the 
valley  to  the  high  ground  near  the  source.  There, 
turning  eastwards  once  more,  they  found  to  their 
delight  firm  ground  and  good  grazing. 

For  over  three  weeks  they  made  better  pro- 
gress, though  many  stiff  climbs  were . necessary. 
Then  their  way  was  barred  by  a deep  river  valley 
running  north  and  south,  with  sides  so  steep  that 
they  could  find  no  way  down.  They  tried  several 
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places,  climbing  down  hundreds  of  feet,  only 
to  be  stopped  by  sheer  precipices  and  to  experience 
great  difficulty  in  getting  the  horses  to  the  top 
again.  After  following  the  river  towards  its  source 
for  three  days,  along  the  ridge  which  bounded 
the  side  of  the  valley,  they  reached  a magnificent 

(waterfall  which  they  named  Bathurst  Falls.  A 
kangaroo  which  was  chased  by  the  dogs  to  this 
fall  leapt  down  it  and  was  dashed  to  pieces. 
Must  above  the  falls  the  party  was  able  to  cross 
the  river. 

: The  country  still  continued  mountainous,  and 

Ithey  passed  through  fine  forests  ; some  of  the 
fallen  trees  were  150ft.  long.  Climbing  the  steep 
hills  was  very  exhausting  for  the  horses,  and  often 
they  could  carry  only  a small  part  of  their  load 
at  a time.  On  one  hill  one  of  the  poor  beasts 
struggled  so  hard  that  it  actually  burst  open,  and 
had  to  be  shot.  Just  before  this,  Oxley  and 
Evans  had  reached  the  top  of  a mountain  from 
[which  they  caught  sight  of  the  sea.  On  the 
^mountain  rose  a river  which  they  named  Hastings 
(River,  in  honour  of  the  Governor-General  of 
India,  and  by  following  it  to  its  mouth  the 
expedition  reached  the  coast  early  in  October  at 
i harbour  which  they  called  Port  Macquarie. 
They  still  had  to  go  southwards  some  200  miles 
dong  a partly  unknown  coast  to  reach  Sydney, 
md  they  had  many  more  adventures  by  the  way  ; 
Dut  they  arrived  safely  in  November,  after  an 
o absence  of  nearly  six  months,  during  which  they 
iv  ;iad  opened  up  to  knowledge  another  large  tract 
lei  j)f  the  interior  of  Australia, 
la  ! 

:ra 
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Ten  years  after  his  second  great  journey  Oxley 
died  ; but  his  work  had  not  been  forgotten,  and 
very  soon  another  Government  expedition  was  on 
its  way  to  find  out  what  became  of  the  Macquarie 
beyond  the  farthest  point  he  had  reached — where, 
as  we  have  read,  the  river  disappeared  into  an 
“ ocean  of  reeds.”  Oxley's  journey  had  been 
made  in  a year  of  heavy  rains  and  floods  ; now  the 
country  was  in  the  grip  of  a great  drought,  and 
it  was  thought  that  it  might  be  easier  to  find  a 
way  through  the  reeds.  The  general  idea  was 
that  they  formed  the  margin  of  an  inland  sea  or 
lake  ; or  possibly  the  Macquarie  issued  from  them 
again  as  a great  river. 

The  expedition  was  commanded  by  an  Army 
officer,  Captain  Charles  Sturt,  a brave  man  and  a 
wise  leader.  The  party  under  him  consisted  of  a 
settler  named  Hume  and  ten  men,  with  horses 
and  oxen  to  carry  the  baggage  and  haul  a boat, 
which  was  taken  on  a boat  carriage  on  wheels. 
Sturt  left  Sydney  on  November  10th,  1828, 
crossed  the  Blue  Mountains  to  Bathurst,  and  from 
there  made  his  way  down  the  Macquarie  to 
Wellington  Valley,  where  a Government  settlement 
had  been  founded.  Here  he  stayed  for  a week, 
making  his  final  arrangements.  The  heat  was 
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intense,  and  the  effects  of  the  drought  were  every- 
where apparent.  The  Macquarie  was  no  longer 
the  fine  river  which  Oxley  had  found  at  this 
spot,  but  had  become  a narrow,  shallow  stream 
in  the  centre  of  the  river  bed. 

On  December  7th  the  explorers  resumed  their 
journey.  As  the  days  went  by  they  met  various 
! parties  of  aboriginals,  who,  though  suspicious 
land  not  very  trustworthy,  were  helpful  in  many 
ways  when  they  found  that  Sturt  treated  them 
I kindly.  Mount  Harris,  where  Oxley  had  en- 
I camped,  was  reached  a few  days  before  Christmas, 
land  soon  afterwards  the  expedition  arrived  at  the 
[point  where  Oxley  had  turned  back.  At  the  time 
[of  his  visit  the  river  had  overflowed  its  banks, 
land  the  “ ocean  of  reeds  ” was  flooded  everywhere 
(to  a depth  of  several  feet.  Now  the  country, 

I though  still  covered  with  reeds  from  ten  to 
[twelve  feet  high,  was  a dismal  marsh,  broken 
here  and  there  by  channels  of  water. 


SEEKING  A WAY  THROUGH  THE  “ OCEAN  OF  REEDS.” 
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On  Boxing  Day  Stnrt  descended  one  of  the 
channels  in  the  boat,  while  Hume  explored  the 
marshes  by  land.  But  the  channels  were  soon 
lost  among  the  reeds,  and  the  explorers  had  to 
turn  back.  In  the  New  Year  they  travelled  for 
long  distances  on  both  sides  of  the  Macquarie, 
but  nowhere  could  they  see  any  sign  of  an  inland 
sea  or  great  river  ; it  was  difficult  to  find  even 
enough  water  for  drinking. 

Sturt  determined  to  learn  all  he  could  about 
the  country  to  the  north-west,  and  he  travelled 
in  that  direction  till  the  end  of  January.  One 
day,  after  a vain  search  for  water,  he  felt  almost 
at  his  wits’  end.  There  were  signs  that  some 
aboriginals  had  been  there,  and  seeing  a track 
leading  northward  he  turned  in  that  direction. 
The  party  had  gone  only  a mile  when  suddenly, 
to  their  amazement,  they  found  themselves  on 
the  banks  of  a “ noble  river.”  The  bank  on 
which  they  stood  was  high  and  steep — forty  feet 
or  more  above  the  river,  which  itself  was  from 
seventy  to  eighty  yards  wide  and  covered  with 
wildfowl.  Here,  it  seemed,  was  the  reward  of 
all  their  labours,  the  end  of  all  their  troubles.  In 
great  delight  the  men  hurried  down  the  steep 
bank  to  quench  their  thirst.  But  alas  ! As 
Sturt  wrote  afterwards  : “ Shall  I ever  forget  the 
cry  of  surprise  that  followed  their  doing  so,  or 
the  looks  of  terror  with  which  they  called  out  to 
inform  me  that  the  water  was  so  salt  as  to  be  Ik 
unfit  to  drink.”  IL 

At  first  they  thought  it  was  sea  water,  butIL 
later  on  they  found  that  the  saltness  was  due  tolk 
brine  springs  in  the  bed  of  the  river.  The  courselk 
of  the  river  at  this  point  was  from  north-east  tolL 
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THE  DISCOVERY  OF  THE  RIVER  DARLING. 


i-west,  and  for  six  days  they  followed  it 
istream,  finding  sufficient  grazing  for  the 
s along  the  bank,  but  no  drinking  water 
nd  rain  puddles.  Even  the  cattle  would  not 
z the  river  water,  though  they  liked  to  cool 
iselves  by  standing  in  it.  Though  its  briny 
rs  were  a great  disappointment  it  was  a fine 
, and  Sturt  named  it  the  Darling,  after  the 
a Governor  of  New  South  Wales.  After  six 
s,  as  the  conditions  did  not  improve,  Sturt 
the  river  and  made  his  way  back  to  Mount 
irris. 

The  drought  still  continued  and  the  country 
)ked  very  desolate.  To  make  matters  worse, 
3 aboriginals  set  fire  to  the  reeds  and  scrub, 
d though  Sturt  was  inclined  to  think  that  this 
i;S  only  in  accordance  with  their  regular  practice, 
placed  the  party  in  considerable  danger. 

. Mount  Harris  he  found  two  men  who  had 
from  Bathurst  with  fresh  supplies,  and  after 
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a week’s  rest  he  started  off  again,  this  time 
going  eastward  from  the  Macquarie  towards  the 
Castlereagh  River,  which  had  been  discovered  by 
one  of  Oxley’s  companions.  But  now,  when  they 
came  to  it,  the  river  had  vanished  ! Except  for 
an  occasional  pool  the  river  bed  was  dry,  and 
Sturt  and  his  companions  marched  along  it  for 
a hundred  miles,  finally  coming  to  the  Darling 
River  at  a point  ninety  miles  upstream  from  where 
they  had  first  discovered  it.  Again  they  found 
the  water  salt:  all  around  in  the  scrub  were 

natives  driven  by  the  drought  to  seek  water  and 
dying  of  thirst  and  hunger. 

This  time  Sturt  crossed  the  Darling,  but  there 
was  no  water  on  the  other  side,  and  he  was  forced 
to  retreat.  On  the  return  journey  he  made  his 
way  through  the  Macquarie  Marshes  to  Mount 
Harris,  and  from  there  went  back  to  Sydney, 
which  was  reached  in  April,  1829.  He  had  been 
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away  nearly  six  months,  and  though  the  expedition 
had  not  fulfilled  the  hopes  of  the  settlers  he  had 
discovered  one  of  the  great  rivers  of  Australia, 
the  River  Darling,  and  had  proved  that  both  the 
I Macquarie  and  Castlereagh  were  tributary  to  it. 

As  the  drought  continued,  Sturt  was  again  put 
in  charge  of  an  expedition  to  look  for  fresh  pastures. 

1 This  time  he  decided  to  descend  another  river, 
the  Murrumbidgee,  which  flowed,  further  south  and 
was  fed  by  the  snow-capped  Australian  Alps. 

The  expedition  reached  the  Murrumbidgee  in 
the  month  of  November,  1829.  At  first,  keeping 
if  along  the  river  bank,  in  constant  touch  with  the 
numerous  native  tribes  who  supplied  them  with 
guides,  they  passed  through  a rich  and  fertile 
district.  Soon,  however,  they  again  found  them- 
! selves  in  a region  of  flat  plains,  sluggish  rivers, 
land  great  beds  of  reeds.  Once  or  twice  they  left 
lithe  river,  only  to  be  turned  back  by  the  marshes 
as  before.  Sturt  was  now  haunted  by  the  fear 
j,that  his  second  expedition  would  be  no  more 
^successful  than  the  first.  He  could  not  go  very 
fast,  because  the  wheels  of  the  drays*  on  which  the 
ilbaggage  was  loaded  sank  into  the  sandy  soil, 
land  the  bullocks  which  hauled  the  drays  were 
(growing  weak  ; but  he  was  encouraged  to  keep 
Ion  by  an  old  aboriginal,  who  told  him  that  ahead 
of  him  was  a river  of  fresh  water,  compared  to 
which  the  Murrumbidgee  was  a mere  stream. 

, One  day,  when  Sturt  had  been  struggling  on 
with  the  drays,  hindered  by  a hot,  dust-laden  wind 
Prom  the  plains,  a man  who  had  been  sent  ahead 
returned  with  the  news  that  the  country  there 
was  covered  with  reeds.  Worn  out  by  the  day’s 

* An  Australian  “ dray  ” is  a two -wheeled  cart. 
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toil  and  almost  driven  to  despair,  Sturt  turned 
back  wearily  on  his  tracks  to  the  river  bank. 
That  night  he  slept  little,  but  by  morning  he  had 
come  to  a decision.  Leaving  the  others  in  camp 
he  rode  forward,  only  to  find,  as  he  had  expected, 
that  the  river  flowed  on  much  as  before,  though 
its  banks  were  marshy  and  the  country  was  so 
thickly  covered  with  reeds  that  it  would  be  im- 
possible for  the  drays  to  continue  the  journey. 
Returning  to  the  camp,  he  ordered  his  men  to 
put  together  a boat  they  had  brought  in  sections. 
Four  days  later  it  was  afloat.  Within  three  more 
days  another  smaller  boat  was  finished.  Sturt 
then  announced  his  plan.  He  and  seven  of  the 
men  would  descend  the  river  in  the  boats  ; the 
rest,  after  waiting  a week,  were  to  return  with 
the  drays. 

On  January  7th,  1830,  the  morning  broke  wet 
and  stormy.  This  delayed  the  start ; but  by 
seven  o’clock  the  sky  cleared,  and  soon  the  sun 
was  blazing  down.  Everything  being  ready,  the 
little  party  launched  out  into  the  stream.  The 
new  adventure  had  begun  in  earnest.  With  the 
current  flowing  strongly  they  made  rapid  pro- 
gress on  the  first  day.  After  going  fifteen  miles 
they  passed  the  mouth  of  a large  tributary ; as 
Sturt  surmised,  it  was  the  Lachlan,  issuing  from 
the  marshes  to  which  Oxley  had  traced  it.  On 
the  second  day  they  met  with  an  accident. 
The  smaller  boat,  which  they  had  in  tow  and 
which  contained  most  of  their  food  and  other 
supplies,  struck  a sunken  log  and  went  under 
immediately.  As  quickly  as  they  could,  they 
hauled  the  boat  ashore,  but  already  some  of  their 
food  was  spoiled,  and,  what  was  equally  serious, 
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k quantity  of  valuable  tools  remained  at  the 
bottom  of  the  river,  in  12ft.  of  water.  The  rest  of 
phe  day  was  spent  in  diving  to  recover  them, 
vithout  success.  Next  day  they  tried  again,  and 
Axis  time  they  were  successful.  While  they  were 
living,  aboriginals  stole  some  articles  which  had 
>een  left  about  the  camp.  Altogether,  they  were 
jlad  to  leave  this  spot. 

1 Three  days  later  the  prospects  began  to  im- 
rove.  The  river  grew  wider  and  flowed  between 
teep  and  lofty  banks  ; the  reeds  became  scarcer, 
ind  the  marshes  gave  place  to  open  pasture.  All 
long  they  had  had  difficulty  in  avoiding  hidden 
:ees  and  snags  in  the  river  bed,  and  even  now 
ley  were  not  free  from  trouble.  On  one  occasion 
'ae  boat  struck  a line  of  rocks,  and  one  of  the 
"ew  was  thrown  overboard,  fortunately  without 
urt.  The  following  day  they  came  to  several 
tallow  rapids,  and  an  exciting  time  was  spent 
inning  them.  Towards  evening  the  river  again 
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became  narrower  and  the  current  stronger.  The 
speed  of  the  boat  increased,  to  their  great  danger, 
as  the  narrow  reaches  were  almost  blocked  with 
tree  trunks.  Next  morning  they  swept  on  in 
great  excitement,  through  gloomy  and  narrow 
gorges,  until,  almost  without  warning,  they  were 
shot  forth  on  to  the  bosom  of  a broad  and  noble 
river.  This  they  named  the  Murray  River,  after 
Sir  George  Murray,  Colonial  Secretary  in  the 
British  Government. 

As  they  drifted  downstream,  the  Murray  be- 
came wider  and  grander,  and  Sturt  grew  very 
hopeful  of  following  it  to  the  end.  Aboriginals 
were  more  numerous,  and  every  day  the  explorers 
had  to  give  them  small  presents.  Most  of  the 
blacks  showed  themselves  very  friendly  towards 
the  white  men.  Even  after  one  tribe  had  followed 
them  down  the  river,  making  extremely  warlike 
signs,  yelling  and  waving  their  weapons,  Sturt 
and  a companion  were  able  to  visit  them,  talk 
with  them  by  signs,  and  persuade  four  of  them 
to  accompany  the  party.  But  the  same  night, 
after  attempting  in  vain  to  explain  something, 
the  four  guides  disappeared. 

On  setting  out  next  morning,  Sturt  was  able 
for  the  first  time  to  hoist  a sail.  Very  soon  he 
was  surprised  to  see  a long  line  of  magnificent 
trees,  beneath  which  hundreds  of  aboriginals 
had  assembled  in  full  war  paint.  According  to 
his  custom,  Sturt  attempted  to  land,  but  this 
time  the  blacks  seemed  determined  to  fight. 
“ They  were  painted  in  various  ways,”  he  wrote, 
“ some  looked  like  skeletons,  others  were  daubed 
over  with  red  and  yellow  ochre.  ...  A dead 
silence  prevailed  among  the  front  ranks,  but  those 
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in  the  background,  as  well  as  the  women,  who 
appeared  to  have  had  a bucket  of  whitewash  cap- 
sized over  their  heads,  were  extremely  clamorous.” 
j Faced  with  such  a show  of  hostility,  Sturt 
continued  on  his  way  ; but  a short  distance  ahead 
% sandbank  jutted  far  into  the  river,  and  on  to 
this  many  of  the  crowd  rushed.  Sturt  saw  that 
t would  be  impossible  to  avoid  a fight.  Rapidly 
;he  boat  drew  near  the  sandbank.  Suddenly 
£ome  one  cried  out  that  four  blacks  had  appeared 
m the  other  side  of  the  river.  Almost  at  once 
bhe  foremost  plunged  into  the  river  and  struggled 
m to  the  sandbank,  where  he  began  vigorously 
bo  push  back  the  front  ranks,  “ at  one  moment,” 
is  Sturt  wrote,  “ pointing  to  the  boat,  at  another 
Shaking  his  clenched  hands  in  the  faces  of  the  most 
forward,  and  stamping  with  passion  on  the  sand.” 
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Gazing  in  amazement  at  this  strange  scene, 
the  explorers  drifted  safely  by  the  sandbank,  and 
Sturt  then  saw  that  just  beyond  it  the  Murray 
was  joined  by  another  fine  river,  which  he 
rightly  supposed  to  be  the  Darling.  Crossing  this 
new  river,  he  landed  on  the  far  bank  ; whereupon 
curiosity  took  the  place  of  anger  in  the  minds  of 
the  aboriginals,  and  they  swam  over  in  a swarm 
to  examine  the  strangers.  The  brave  man  who 
had  saved  the  expedition  proved  to  be  one  of 
their  former  guides.  He  was  suitably  rewarded, 
but  no  presents  were  given  to  any  of  the  others. 

Continuing  their  journey  down  the  Murray, 
the  explorers  had  little  further  trouble  with  the 
aboriginals.  Each  tribe,  when  the  boat  arrived, 
sent  on  messengers  to  the  next  to  prepare  the 
way  for  them.  The  friendliness  with  which  they 
were  received  had  an  inconvenient  side.  Some 
of  the  blacks  were  diseased  as  well  as  dirty,  and 
the  white  men  had  to  let  themselves  be  handled 
all  over  and  embraced  by  all  sorts  of  men,  women, 
and  children. 

Sturt  had  other  causes  for  anxiety.  Food  was 
running  short,  and  the  men  would  not  eat  the 
fish  from  the  river.  At  last  they  came  in  sight  of 
a chain  of  hills,  and  an  old  aboriginal  gave  them 
a graphic  description  of  the  sea.  Sea-gulls  also 
flew  overhead,  so  that  they  knew  the  end  of  their 
journey  was  near.  The  river  widened  ; a strong 
south-westerly  wind  sprang  up,  and  the  waters 
became  rough.  Suddenly  they  found  themselves 
in  a wide  shallow  lake.  Crossing  it,  they  landed 
on  a long  sandy  spit.  Beyond  it  lay  the  sea. 
Eagerly  they  scanned  the  horizon  for  a sail,  though 
they  well  knew  how  hopeless  it  was.  No  ship 
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could  venture  there  while  the  south-west  wind 
blew  so  strongly.  Their  only  hope  of  safety  lay 
in  making  their  way  back  along  the  Murray. 

The  return  voyage  was  begun  on  February  13th. 
Glad  as  they  were  to  have  done  what  they  set  out 
to  do,  their  position  was  not  without  its  serious 
1 side.  Surrounded  by  fickle  tribes,  weakened  by 
i their  previous  labours,  and  with  their  food  supplies 
running  short,  they  had  to  travel  over  the  whole 
1 course  again,  and  this  time  against  the  stream, 
j At  the  outset,  the  wind  being  in  their  favour,  they 
I hoisted  the  sail  and  made  good  progress  ; but 
I soon  the  wind  failed  them,  and  they  had  to  row 
steadily  all  day,  often  from  dawn  to  seven  o’clock. 

; Sturt  spurred  himself  to  set  a good  example. 
"With  cheerfulness  and  outward  high  spirits,  he 
i took  his  share  of  the  rowing  like  the  rest.  All  had 
their  regular  turns  at  the  oars,  but  the  plight  of 
those  resting  was  little  better  than  that  of  the 
oarsmen.  They  had  constantly  to  jump  out  and 
! push  the  boat  off  or  remove  some  obstacle,  and 
ijthen  to  embark  again — to  sit  shivering  in  their 
wet  clothes  until  their  spell  at  the  oars  came  round. 
Once,  indeed,  the  side  of  the  boat  was  stove  in 
by  a log,  but  they  succeeded  in  running  her 
ashore  before  she  sank,  and  were  able  to  repair 
the  damage  within  two  hours. 

The  aboriginals  were  now  very  troublesome, 
and  it  became  necessary,  at  the  end  of  the  day’s 
labours,  to  keep  a strict  guard  at  night.  Once, 
when  the  weary  travellers  were  in  difficulties  in 
llfcome  rapids,  the  remarkable  man  who  had 
L,  11% verted  bloodshed  on  their  outward  voyage  came 
I i to  their  assistance  again.  By  his  efforts  help 
was  obtained,  and  the  passage  was  made  in 
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safety.  But  the  party  were  now  in  sore  straits ; 
though  a swan  was  occasionally  shot,  food  was 
running  very  short,  and  the  constant  labour  by 
day  and  watching  by  night  were  telling  upon  all. 

When  the  party  re-entered  the  Murrumbidgee, 
the  aboriginals,  after  a serious  attempt  at  a night 
raid,  gave  up  following  them.  This  relief  was 
very  welcome,  but  Sturt  was  much  worried  on 
realising  that  the  men  expected  to  find  a relief 
party  awaiting  them  at  the  spot  where  they  had 
first  taken  to  the  boat.  Towards  the  end  of  j 
March,  after  an  absence  of  seventy-seven  days,  in 
which  nearly  2000  miles  had  been  covered,  they 
reached  this  spot — to  find  it  deserted  ! This 
Sturt  had  expected,  for  he  had  not  definitely 
ordered  the  relief  party  to  come  as  far.  The  men, 
however,  were  utterly  downcast  and  nearing  com- 
plete exhaustion.  The  narrow,  winding  Murrum- 
bidgee was  more  difficult  to  navigate  than  the 
great  Murray,  and  the  rainy  season  was  causing 
the  river  to  rise. 

Describing  the  men  under  these  conditions, 
Sturt  wrote  : “ Their  arms  appeared  to  be  nerve- 
less ; their  faces  became  haggard,  their  persons 
emaciated,  their  spirits  wholly  sunk  ; nature  was 
so  completely  overcome  that  from  mere  exhaustion 
they  frequently  fell  asleep  during  their  painful 
and  almost  ceaseless  exertions.  It  grieved  me  to 
the  heart  to  see  them  in  such  a state  at  the  close 
of  so  perilous  a service.”  Frequently  he  would 
overhear  one  of  them  say  at  night,  “ I must  tell 
the  captain  to-morrow  that  I can  pull  no  more,”  ^ 
and  yet,  when  morning  came,  all  took  their  places 
at  the  oars.  So  great,  however,  was  the  strain  y 
that  one  man  lost  his  senses,  and  had  to  be  relieved 
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from  rowing.  For  seventeen  days  more  they 
continued  upstream  ; at  the  end  of  that  time, 
Sturt,  aware  that  there  was  a limit  to  human 
endurance,  abandoned  the  river  journey  and 
burned  the  boat.  The  relief  party  was  at  least 
80  miles  away,  so  two  of  the  strongest  men 
. started  out  to  reach  it,  and  hasten  its  arrival.  At 
1 the  end  of  six  days,  when  the  last  ounce  of  flour 
| had  been  eaten,  these  two,  worn  out  by  their 
l exertions,  returned  with 
the  necessary  supplies, 
followed  by  the  relief 
party. 

Thus,  by  their  deter- 
mination, resourceful- 
ness, and  obedience,  the 
little  band  of  heroes  had 
achieved  their  object 
and  saved  themselves 
from  disaster.  Un- 
happily, as  a result  of 
exposure  and  worry, 

Sturt  became  almost 
totally  blind.  But  his 
ijourney  had  been  of 
the  utmost  value  : to- 
day the  Murray  is  the 
post  famous  river  in  Australia,  and  flows  through 
some  of  its  most  prosperous  districts.  Because 
fl  the  greatness  of  his  discoveries,  Sturt  became 
mown  as  “ The  Father  of  Australian  Explora- 
tion ; ” but  it  gave  him  greater  pride  to  be  able 
o say,  “ My  path  among  savage  tribes  has  been 
floodless.” 


From  a drawing  after  the  portrait  in 
Calvert’s  “ Exploration  of  Australia” 
(George  Philip  & Son). 

CHARLES  STURT. 


VI.  WITH  JOHN  EYRE  ROUND  THE 
GREAT  BIGHT 


On  June  18th,  1840,  a gay  party  of  horsemen 
rode  out  of  the  city  of  Adelaide  in  South  Australia. 
They  were  escorting  a settler  named  Eyre  who 
was  starting  on  an  expedition  to  explore  Central 
Australia.  Soon  his  friends  said  good-bye  to 
him  and  he  rode  after  his  men,  who  had  gone 
ahead.  Including  himself,  there  were  in  the 
expedition  six  white  men  (one  of  them  his  over- 
seer, Baxter)  and  two  aboriginals.  The  baggage 
was  carried  on  drays,  drawn  by  horses. 

At  first  the  way  lay  across  grassy  plains, 
watered  by  streams,  but  very  soon  the  country 
changed.  The  ground  became  hard  and  stony, 
and  water  was  very  difficult  to  find.  After  a 
few  days,  Eyre  and  one  of  the  blacks  rode  ahead 
to  try  to  find  a pool  or  stream.  They  came  to 
a large  lake,  called  Lake  Torrens,  which  Eyre 
had  discovered  the  year  before.  It  had  a wide 
rim  of  half-dried  mud,  into  which  their  horses 
sank,  so  that  they  were  unable  to  reach  the  water. 
The  pools  near  by  were  very  salt.  A little  farther 
on,  Eyre  saw  that  he  would  not  be  able  to  bring 
his  party  that  way.  On  one  side  was  the  great 
lake,  before  him  the  desert,  and  on  the  other  side 
a range  of  mountains. 
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Eyre  was  a determined  man  ; after  resting  a 
while,  he  started  again.  He  hoped  this  time  to 
find  a way  over  the  mountains.  At  first  he  found 
some  pools  of  water,  to  which  the  drays  were 
j brought.  From  there  he  used  to  ride  out  looking 
for  water  and  a way  for  his  drays.  On  his  return 
from  one  of  these  journeys  he  found  about  fifty 
aboriginals  watching  the  camp.  Hoping  to  learn 
| where  to  find  water,  his  men  had  seized  a woman 
belonging  to  a neigh- 
bouring tribe.  They 
i had  treated  her  well, 

! and,  as  she  would  not 
tell  them  anything, 
after  two  days  they 
had  let  her  go  ; but  the 
! tribe  had  naturally  be- 
I come  suspicious.  Eyre, 
who  always  treated  the 
aboriginals  kindly,  was 
| sorry  his  men  had  acted 
as  they  had  done.  He 
took  no  notice  of  the 
j ' tribe’s  unfriendly  atti- 
tude, and  soon  the 
watchers  disappeared ; 

'but  they  continued  to  spy  on  the  camp,  and 
l|when  it  was  moved  “shoutings  were  heard  and 
'signal  fires  lit  up  in  every  direction.”  No  attempt 
was  made,  however,  to  harm  the  explorers. 

Eyre  came  to  the  conclusion  that  he  could 
not  get  to  the  interior  that  vay,  so  he  planned 
a journey  to  Western  Australia  along  the  coast 
of  the  Great  Bight.  His  goal  was  the  settlement 
of  Albany,  on  King  George’s  Sound,  over  800  miles 


From  Hume’s  " Life  of  Eyre.” 
JOHN  EYRE. 
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away.  For  the  greater  part  of  this  distance  the 
travellers  did  not  expect  to  find  much  water. 
The  tableland  across  which  they  had  to  go  ran 
down  to  the  sea  in  a series  of  high  cliffs.  At  long 
intervals  the  coast  line  was  broken  by  low  sand- 
hills, and  these  were  the  only  places  where  water 
was  to  be  had  in  large  quantities.  The  table- 
land itself  was  rough,  and  covered  in  places 
with  dense  scrub,  which  made  the  transport  work 
very  hard  for  the  horses  in  the  drays.  Other 
hardships  were  the  great  heat  of  the  day  and  the 
coldness  of  the  nights.  One  advantage  the 
explorers  had : the  Governor  of  South  Australia 
sent  the  cutter  Waterwitch  to  sail  along  the  coast 
and  give  them  all  the  help  possible. 

When  all  his  arrangements  were  completed, 
Eyre  made  a start  from  Streaky  Bay  in  the 
month  of  November.  On  setting  out,  he  met 
a party  of  aboriginals,  one  of  whom,  an  intelli- 
gent, cheerful  old  man,  agreed  to  act  as  guide 
and  was  mounted  upon  a horse,  “ to  the  great 
admiration  and  envy  of  his  fellows,”  Eyre  wrote, 

“ all  of  whom  followed  us  on  foot.”  These 
people  were  very  helpful  to  the  travellers. 
Whenever  they  found  any  water  they  always  j j 
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pointed  out  its  position  and  allowed  the  white 
men  to  drink  their  fill.  Often  it  was  necessary 
to  dig  deep  wells  in  the  sand  to  reach  the  water. 
The  explorers  were  not  used  to  this  work.  One 
I evening,  when  they  were  digging  a well,  one  of 
them  was  nearly  buried  alive,  as  the  sides  gave 
way  and  the  sand  poured  in.  The  aboriginals, 

! however,  dug  the  wells  rapidly  and  skilfully. 
Altogether,  they  behaved  very  well,  being  polite 
and  orderly,  and  never  stealing  anything  from  the 
j camp. 

Accompanied  by  the  Waterwitch,  from  which 
he  was  able  to  obtain  provisions  and  water,  Eyre 
marched  for  several  days  along  the  coast  until  he 
reached  Fowler’s  Bay.  Here  he  established  a 
camp  to  serve  as  a base  while  he  went  on  to  scout 
for  water.  The  first  time,  he  set  out  with  one  of 
his  blacks  and  some  packhorses.  For  three  days 
they  were  without  water,  and  the  horses  became 
so  weak  that,  on  the  return  journey,  one  had  to 
jbe  left  behind.  Fortunately  the  poor  beast  was 
still  alive  next  day,  and  after  being  given  water 
jwas  able  to  reach  the  camp. 

Eyre  now  realised  the  difficulties  before  him. 
His  second  attempt  was  planned  more  carefully. 
He  sent  ahead  of  him  a three-horse  dray  carrying 
seventy  gallons  of  water  in  casks.  This  he  soon 
overtook  and  went  on  to  scout.  Returning  to  the 
dray  he  found  it  surrounded  by  aboriginals,  of 
whom  the  driver  was  much  afraid.  They  were, 
however,  quite  peaceful,  and  Eyre  asked  them  if 
they  could  lead  him  to  any  water  near  by.  In 
answer,  they  pointed  to°the  sand-hills  along  the 
shore.  Eyre  followed  them  in  this  direction, 
but  when  they  reached  the  sand-hills  no  water 
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was  to  be  found.  They  had  thought  that  Eyre 
had  come  from  a ship  and  wanted  to  find  his 
way  to  the  sea.  He  was  disappointed,  of  course, 
and  for  some  time  he  continued  his  search,  but 
it  was  all  in  vain.  By  the  time  he  came  back 
to  the  dray,  the  horses  were  very  weak  from 
want  of  water,  so  leaving  a man  in  charge  of  the 
dray,  with  a mare  that  was  too  exhausted  to 
travel,  he  returned  with  the  others  to  the  last 
watering  place.  Three  days  later  he  was  back 
again  at  the  dray  with  ten  gallons  of  water,  and 
after  giving  most  of  it  to  the  mare  she  recovered 
sufficiently  to  begin  the  return  journey. 

Leaving  the  driver  of  the  dray  to  make  his 
way  slowly  back  towards  the  watering  place,  Eyre 
scouted  for  water  again,  but  still  in  vain.  When 
he  rejoined  the  dray  he  found  it  surrounded  for 
a second  time  by  aboriginals.  He  was  now  in  a 
difficult  position.  The  water  was  all  gone,  and 
the  horses  were  too  feeble  to  drag  the  dray  farther. 


FOR  MANY  HOURS  HE  WAITED,  HOPING  THEY  WOULD  LEAVE. 
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He  was  afraid  that  if  he  unyoked  them  and  took 
them  on  to  the  well  the  dray  would  be  plundered 
by  the  blacks.  For  many  hours  he  waited 
patiently  under  a hot  sun,  hoping  that  they 
would  leave.  Once  they  moved  away,  and  he 
began  to  bury  his  stores  in  the  sand,  but  soon 
they  returned.  If  the  horses  did  not  get  water 
quickly  they  would  be  too  weak  to  move, 
i Although  his  men  were  armed,  Eyre  refrained 
. from  firing  on  the  blacks  to  drive  them  off.  At 
I last  his  patience  was  rewarded ; they  went  off 
again  and  disappeared  across  the  desert.  Hastily 
burying  his  stores,  Eyre  began  to  take  the  horses 
to  the  watering  place.  But  it  was  too  late ; the 
poor  beasts  fell  exhausted  on  the  way,  and  died. 

After  sending  back  to  Fowler’s  Bay  for  fresh 
horses,  Eyre  recovered  the  stores  he  had  buried ; 
but  plainly  it  would  be  impossible  for  the  whole 
expedition  to  continue  the  journey  over  such 
arid  country.  He  therefore  decided  to  reduce  the 
:size  of  his  party.  He  sent  the  Waterwitch  back 
to  Adelaide  to  get  more  fodder  for  the  horses, 
and  at  the  same  time  two  of  the  men  were  sent 
iback.  While  the  ship  was  away  Eyre  made 
another  journey  westwards.  Passing  the  farthest 
ipoint  he  had  reached  before,  he  managed  to  round 
the  head  of  the  Bight  before  being  forced  to  turn 
back.  Water  was  just  as  scarce  as  before,  and 
he  realised  that  it  would  be  impossible  for  the 
horses  to  drag  the  heavy  drays  through  such 
country.  So  he  decided  to  make  his  way  round 
the  Great  Bight  with  packhorses,  carrying  water 
ind  food,  and  to  send  the  Waterwitch  to  meet  him 
a/t  Cape  Arid  with  the  drays  and  heavy  stores. 

But  the  Waterwitch  did  not  return  from 

V. — F 
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Adelaide  ! She  had  sprung  a leak,  and  a hired 
vessel,  the  Hero , was  sent  instead.  Her  captain  * 
had  orders  not  to  sail  beyond  the  boundary  of 
South  Australia,  because  of  the  dangerous  nature 
of  the  coast.  Again  Eyre  had  to  change  his  plans. 
He  could  not  take  sufficient  stores  by  packhorse 
to  last  his  party  all  the  way  to  Albany,  so  he  sent 
back  two  more  of  his  men,  keeping  only  Baxter 
and  three  aboriginals,  one  of  whom,  named  Wylie, 
was  a native  of  the  King  George’s  Sound  district, 
and  had  come  in  the  Hero  specially  to  assist. 

Their  preparations  being  completed,  they  were 
about  to  start,  when  the  Hero  arrived  again  with 
letters  from  Eyre’s  friends  asking  him  not  to  go 
on,  but  to  return  in  the  ship.  These  had  no 
effect  on  Eyre  ; his  mind  was  made  up,  and  he  set 
out  with  his  little  party.  They  had  nine  horses, 
two  ponies,  and  six  sheep,  with  enough  food  to 
last  them  for  six  weeks. 

Besides  suffering  from  the  great  heat  they 
were  much  troubled  by  sand.  Blown  about  by 
the  dry  winds  from  the  interior,  it  covered  them 
from  head  to  foot,  penetrating  their  clothes  and 
getting  into  their  hair,  eyes,  and  ears.  It  floated 
on  the  surface  of  the  water,  their  food  was  covered 
with  it,  and  their  blankets  were  half  buried  when 
they  lay  down  at  nights.  Often,  too,  they  were 
attacked  by  swarms  of  a very  large  greyish  kind 
of  horse-fly,  which  bit  them  even  through  their 
clothes.  The  bright  sunlight  and  the  clear  air 
magnified  objects  and  often  misled  them.  As 
Eyre  noted  in  his  diary  : “ More  than  once  we 
turned  considerably  out  of  our  way  to  examine 
some  large  timber,  as  we  thought  it  to  be,  which, 
upon  our  approach,  proved  to  be  low  scrubby 
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bushes.  At  another  time,  we  imagined  we  saw 
two  natives  in  the  distance,  and  went  towards 
them  as  carefully  and  cautiously  as  we  could ; 
instead,  however,  of  our  having  seen  the  heads 
of  natives,  as  we  supposed,  above  the  bushes, 
they  turned  out  to  be  only  crows.” 

In  this  fashion  they  struggled  on  past  the  head 
of  the  Bight  to  a watering  place  where  they  halted 
for  four  days.  Then,  leaving  Baxter  and  two  of 
the  aboriginals  to  follow  with  the  packhorses, 
Eyre  and  Wylie  pushed  on  again.  Wylie  was  not 
very  strong,  and  had  to  ride  the  horse,  while 
Eyre  staggered  behind,  often  falling  asleep  as  he 
went.  After  five  days’  travel,  during  which  they 
covered  135  miles,  they  found  water  and  a little 
grass  among  some  sand-hills.  When  they  had 
rested,  they  returned  and  led  the  others  to  their 
halting  place.  Here  they  stayed  six  days,  while 
their  animals  regained  some  strength. 

On  resuming  the  journey  Eyre  travelled  along 
the  shore,  and  in  order  to  push  on  faster  he 
abandoned  most  of  the  heavy  baggage.  The 
high  tides  occasionally  forced  them  to  travel  in 
the  sea  itself,  and  then  there  was  difficulty  in 
preventing  the  horses  from  drinking  the  salt 
water.  The  horses  were  getting  very  weak,  and 
before  turning  inland  to  the  sand-hills,  where 
fresh  water  was  to  be  found,  Eyre  had  to  leave 
behind  three  of  them,  as  well  as  most  of  the  food 
supplies.  The  blacks  showed  the  white  men  how 
|to  get  a little  drinking  water  by  breaking  the  long 
roots  of  the  bushes  into  small  pieces  and  collecting 
[the  moisture  carefully.  In  the  early  morning 
they  also  collected  the  dew  from  the  leaves  with 
sponges.  When  at  last  they  found  water  they 
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killed  one  of  the  last  two  sheep,  and  encamped 
while  the  stores  left  on  the  shore  were  recovered. 

Eor  nearly  a month  they  remained  in  camp, 
hoping  for  rain.  The  sheep  had  been  eaten,  and 
they  were  forced  to  kill  and  eat  one  of  their  sick 
horses.  Soon  Eyre  discovered  that  the  blacks 
were  eating  more  than  their  share  of  the  food.  For 
some  time  they  had  been  disobedient,  thinking 
they  could  get  on  better  alone.  When  their 
theft  was  found  out,  Eyre  let  them  go,  but  called 
Wylie  back.  Four  days  later,  the  other  two 
returned  and  were  allowed  to  rejoin  on  promising 
to  behave  themselves.  During  their  absence 
they  had  found  little  food  or  water. 

The  next  two  days  were  windy  and  cloudy ; 
every  moment  Eyre  hoped  that  rain  would  fall, 
but  the  clouds  passed  over.  The  start  could  not 
be  delayed  longer,  and  packing  on  their  horses 
the  meat  of  the  last  sheep,  together  with  the 
rest  of  their  stores  and  all  the  water  they  could 
carry,  they  left  camp  and  set  out  again  for  Albany. 
On  the  second  night  they  camped  near  some  rocks, 
in  which  they  thought  they  might  catch  some 
rain,  but  none  fell.  Eyre  was  keeping  the  first 
watch  over  the  horses,  at  a little  distance  from  the 
others.  Suddenly  he  heard  a shot,  and  hurrying 
back  he  met  Wylie  in  such  distress  that  he  was 
unable  to  tell  what  had  happened.  At  the  camp, 
Eyre  found  Baxter  mortally  wounded.  He  had 
been  shot  by  the  two  discontented  men,  who 
had  then  plundered  the  camp  and  run  away. 

Eyre  passed  a terrible  night.  He  was  greatly 
distressed  by  the  death  of  his  faithful  follower. 
Against  his  own  judgment  Baxter  had  followed 
him  through  thick  and  thin,  risking  death  by 
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starvation,  only  to  be  foully  murdered.  Eyre 
felt  very  anxious,  too,  about  his  own  position. 
It  was  three  days  since  he  had  replenished  his 
water  supply  ; another  600  miles  had  to  be  covered 
before  help  could  be  obtained ; in  the  meantime, 
his  sole  companion  was  a young  aboriginal. 

When  morning  came,  he  saw  that  the  fugitives 
had  not  carried  off  all  the  food  and  water ; forty 
pounds  of  flour,  a little  tea  and  sugar,  and  four 
gallons  of  water  remained.  For  miles  around 
extended  a vast  unbroken  surface  of  rock,  which 
made  it  impossible  to  bury  the  murdered  man. 
Having  covered  him  with  a blanket  and  said 
prayers,  the  two  travellers  left  the  fatal  camp, 
leading  the  horses  through  the  scrub.  Towards 
evening,  they  caught  sight  of  the  other  two  men. 
Eyre  feared  that  after  nightfall  they  would  creep 
up  and  try  to  murder  him.  He  began  to  walk 
towards  them  to  parley  with  them,  but  as  he 
advanced  they  retreated,  calling  upon  Wylie  to 
join  them.  Wylie  shouted  back  that  he  would 
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have  nothing  to  do  with  them.  When  Eyre 
continued  his  journey  they  still  followed,  but  by 
hurrying  on  as  quickly  as  he  could  he  succeeded 
in  shaking  them  off. 

Three  days  later,  Eyre  and  Wylie  reached  the 
end  of  the  long  line  of  cliffs,  and  found  a 
well  in  the  sand  dunes.  The  country  began  to 
alter  for  the  better.  They  killed  two  kangaroos, 
which  provided  a welcome  change  from  the  horse 
flesh  on  which  they  had  been  living.  Eyre  also 
caught  some  fish  and  crabs,  which  he  shared  with 
Wylie.  Later  on,  Wylie  caught  two  opossums. 

In  the  evening  he  hid 
one  away,  cooked  the 
other,  and  began  to  eat 
it.  Eyre,  after  waiting 
in  vain  to  see  if  the  black 
would  offer  him  any,  told 
him  that  in  future  each 
of  them  would  eat  what 
each  himself  caught. 
This  was  not  what  Wylie 
wanted,  and  he  at  once 
offered  Eyre  the  other  opossum  ! 

As  they  journeyed  on,  they  came  across  traces 
of  sailors  having  spent  a night  on  shore,  and 
found  names  such  as  “ Ship  Julian,  1840,”  and 
“ Haws,  1840,”  carved  upon  tree  trunks.  Water 
and  grass  were  more  plentiful,  so  that  their 
remaining  horses  grew  stronger ; there  were  also 
plenty  of  kangaroos  around,  though  the  travellers 
could  not  get  near  enough  to  them  to  shoot  any. 
Once,  when  they  came  to  a river,  Eyre  went 
over  with  a rope  and  tried  to  pull  one  of  the 
horses  across.  Suddenly  the  horse  leaped  forward 
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and  kicked  out  at  him,  knocking  him  down.  Eyre 
was  very  much  bruised,  but  fortunately  no  bones 
were  broken.  The  country  they  were  crossing 
was  covered  with  pools  of  rain  water,  due  to  a 
storm.  Along  the  edges  of  the  streams  filled  by 
the  rain  grew  broad  flag-reeds.  Eyre  used  to  dig 
j up  their  roots  and  roast  them  in  the  fire ; in  this 
! way  he  obtained  a kind  of  mealy  powder,  which 
i took  the  place  of  flour.  Wylie  used  to  search 
among  the  dead  tree 
| trunks  for  white  grubs, 
of  which  he  ate  large 
quantities.  Thus  they 
were  able  to  save  their 
i small  supply  of  flour. 

On  June  2nd,  while 
trudging  over  a sandy 
ridge,  Eyre  saw  two 
boats  sailing  in  the  bay. 

Later  he  wrote  : “ Hav- 
: ing  hastily  made  a fire 
upon  one  of  the  sand- 
hills, we  fired  shots, 
shouted,  waved  hand- 
kerchiefs, and  made 
| every  signal  we  could 
to  attract  attention,  but  in  vain.  They  were 
too  far  away  to  see,  or  too  busy  to  look 
towards  us.”  Sadly  the  two  men  stood  gazing 
after  the  boats,  when  suddenly  Eyre  saw  the 
masts  of  a large  ship  peeping  out  from  behind  a 
rocky  island.  Wylie  jumped  and  skipped  with 
t joy ; Eyre  mounted  a horse,  and  rode  on  as 
e fast  as  he  could.  On  arriving  opposite  the  ship, 

(1  he  lit  a fire  which  attracted  the  attention  of  the 
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crew.  A boat  put  off,  and  very  soon  Eyre  was 
shaking  hands  with  the  captain,  who  was  a fellow- 
countryman  named  Rossiter,  though  the  ship  was 
a French  whaler. 

For  a fortnight  the  travellers  rested.  At  his 
first  meal  Wylie  astonished  the  crew  by  the 
enormous  quantity  of  food  he  ate  and  the  speed 
at  which  it  disappeared.  Captain  Rossiter  was 
very  kind  to  them  both,  and  gave  Eyre  all  the 
clothes  and  provisions  he  needed.  When  they 
started  again  the  horses  bad  recovered,  and  had 
been  re-shod  by  the  ship’s  blacksmith.  The 
weather  had  turned  wet  and  stormy,  and  at  first 
the  travellers  found  themselves  marching  across 
swamps,  or  through  scrub  and  bushes  soaked  with 
rain.  In  some  places  they  came  upon  permanent 
fresh-water  lakes.  Gradually,  however,  the 
country  changed  again.  The  flat,  dry  tableland 
stretched  unbroken  to  the  horizon.  Across  their 
path  ran  deep  and  narrow  gorges  with  streams  of 
brackish  water  at  the  bottom.  Except  along  the 
banks  of  these  streams,  there  were  few  trees  and 
no  grass.  This  part  of  the  country  seemed  to 
have  escaped  the  rain  storms  from  which  they 
had  suffered.  One  evening  they  had  a narrow 
escape  from  disaster.  Having  covered  their 
baggage  with  a newly  tarred  canvas,  they  lit  a 
fire  ; a spark  set  the  covering  alight,  and  but  for 
Eyre’s  skill  all  their  belongings  would  have  been 
burned.  True,  they  had  not  a great  deal  left, 
and  they  were  now  able  to  ride  part  of  the  time, 
as  the  horses  had  not  so  much  to  carry.  Once 
or  twice  they  saw  parties  of  aboriginals,  but  these 
they  were  careful  to  avoid. 

At  last,  as  they  were  about  to  camp  one 
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evening,  Eyre  saw  in  the  distance  the  mountains 
behind  King  George’s  Sound.  A few  days  later 
they  came  upon  fresh  horse  tracks — the  first 
sign  of  approaching  civilisation  ; but  even  now 
their  difficulties  were  not  over.  Again  the 
weather  changed,  and  the  travellers  had  to  battle 
with  wind  and  rain,  while  the  nights  were  very 
cold.  Large  rivers  blocked  their  way,  and  when 
they  were  almost  in  sight  of  Albany  they  were 
caught  in  a swamp  and  nearly  lost  their  lives. 
They  spent  a miserable  night,  but  next  morning 
they  met  an  aboriginal  who  guided  them  to  the 
settlement,  where  their  arrival  excited  much  sur- 
prise. Eyre  had  been  expected  four  months 
before,  and  it  had  been  feared  that  he  was  dead. 

After  a pleasant  stay  at  Albany,  Eyre  set  sail 
for  Adelaide,  where  he  received  a great  welcome. 
He  was  made  a magistrate  and  put  in  charge  of 
some  of  the  aboriginal  tribes;  for  he  had  shown 
that  he  was  not  only  a brave  explorer,  but  just 
and  kindly  in  his  dealings  with  all. 


VII.  WITH  GEORGE  GREY  IN 
WESTERN  AUSTRALIA 


Before  Queen  Victoria  came  to  the  throne  the 
only  settlements  on  the  western  coast  of  Australia 
were  around  the  town  of  Perth,  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Swan  River.  Farther  to  the  north,  the  coast 
had  not  been  explored  carefully.  In  order  that 
more  might  be  learned  about  it,  an  army  officer, 
Lieutenant  George  Grey,  was  given  permission 
by  the  British  Government  to  lead  an  expedition 
there  in  the  year  1837.  Grey  had  never  been  to 
Australia  before,  nor  had  he  done  any  exploring 
work,  but  he  was  strong  and  persevering  ; he  kept 
his  head  at  moments  of  sudden  danger,  and  he 
was  able  to  control  his  men  under  conditions  which, 
with  a weaker  leader,  might  have  led  to  mutiny. 

Grey  and  his  party  sailed  for  North-Western 
Australia  via  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  As  soon 
as  they  arrived  off  the  Australian  coast,  early  in 
December,  Grey  was  eager  to  land.  When  the 
wind  dropped  and  the  ship  lay  becalmed  near 
Hanover  Bay,  her  destination,  he  could  wait  no 
longer,  but  was  rowed  ashore  and  set  off  on  foot, 
hoping  to  find  a good  place  to  land  the  stores. 
With  him  he  took  five  men  and  three  dogs. 

The  perils  of  inexperience  were  soon  seen. 
The  coast  on  which  Grey  had  landed  was  com- 
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posed  of  steep  and  rugged  sandstone  hills,  covered 
with  low  scrub.  This  scrub  hid  the  crevices  and 
holes  in  the  rocks,  so  that  the  explorers  frequently 
slipped  and  fell.  It  was  a day  of  tropical  summer 
j heat.  The  sun  beat  fiercely  on  the  rocks,  which 
were  so  hot  that  it  was  painful  to  touch  or  even 
to  stand  on  them.  After  spending  so  many 
months  on  board  ship,  the  men  soon  became  tired 
| and  thirsty.  Then  they  discovered  that  they  had 
brought  only  two  pints  of  water  with  them  ! 
Some  of  this  they  gave  to  the  dogs,  which  felt 
the  heat  worse  than  they  did  and  fell  one  by 
one  among  the  rocks,  either  dead  or  dying. 

At  length  the  party  came  to  the  edge  of  a deep 
i ravine,  in  the  bottom  of  which  one  of  them 
i discovered  a little  water.  Unhappily,  it  was  salt. 
Keeping  along  the  top  of  the  ravine,  they  followed 
its  course  inland.  On  the  way  they  noticed  some 
white  cockatoos  fly  out  of  it.  Hoping  that  this 
|was  a sign  of  water,  they  climbed  down  the 
j ravine  again  and  found  a brackish  pool,  from  which 
I they  all  drank  eagerly.  A little  later  they  came 
upon  traces  of  aboriginals,  but  so  far  they  had 
! not  seen  a single  black. 

Night  was  now  coming  on.  The  tired  and 
] dispirited  men  were  suffering  more  than  ever 
from  thirst,  owing  to  the  brackish  water  they  had 
J drunk.  They  would  not  be  able  to  continue  over 
jsuch  rough  country  in  the  dark.  On  the  other 
hand,  another  day  without  water  would  prove 
fatal  to  them.  Grey  therefore  decided  to  go  down 
to  the  shore  and  fire  a gun  as  a signal  to  the  ship. 
A short  walk  and  a difficult  climb  down  the  cliffs 
: brought  him  to  the  beach.  Stripping  off  his 
ij  clothes,  he  was  soon  disporting  himself  in  the 
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sea.  Though  he  dared  not  drink  the  salt  water,  the 
mere  fact  of  being  immersed  in  it  seemed  to 
relieve  his  thirst.  After  a time  the  remainder  of 
the  party  staggered  along  and  followed  his 
example.  While  they  were  thus  employed  he  set 
off  with  one  man,  Corporal  Coles,  along  the  beach. 
They  had  not  gone  far  when  they  were  stopped 
by  an  arm  of  the  sea  about  four  or  five 
hundred  yards  across,  from  which  the  tide  was 
running  out  very  rapidly.  On 
the  opposite  cliff,  an  aboriginal 
was  watching  them.  Coles 
could  not  swim,  so  that  if  help 
was  to  be  fetched  from  the 
ship  Grey  must  swim  across 
alone,  in  face  of  an  unknown 
number  of  blacks. 

Rapidly  making  up  his 
mind,  Grey  plunged  into  the 
sea,  and  holding  his  pistol 
above  the  water  with  his  left 
hand,  struck  out  for  the  oppo- 
site side.  He  was  swept  away 
by  the  outflowing  tide,  and  in 
his  struggle  for  life  had  to  use 
his  left  hand,  thus  wetting  the 
pistol,  his  only  protection.  At 
last,  weak  and  faint,  he  reached 
the  farther  shore.  As  he  climbed  up  the  beach  he 
heard  a wild  cry.  In  his  weak  state  and  with  a , 
useless  pistol  he  hesitated  before  going  on,  but  only 
for  a moment.  By  the  time  he  reached  the  spot 
off  which  the  ship  was  lying  he  was  so  weak  that 
he  could  hardly  shout.  The  men  on  board  heardl 
him,  but  he  did  not  hear  their  shouts  in  reply.l 
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Instead  he  heard  again  the  wild  cries  of  the 
blacks.  In  despair  he  turned  away,  but  his 
strength  failed  him,  and  creeping  into  a hole  in 
the  rocks  he  was  soon  fast  asleep. 

Meanwhile,  the  men  on  board  had  heard  the 
guns  fired  by  the  remainder  of  the  party,  and  had 
j sent  a boat  to  bring  them  off.  On  their  way 
j back,  their  shouts  awakened  Grey,  who  called 
out  to  them,  and  the  boat  put  in  to  the  shore 
j again.  As  he  stepped  into  it  he  asked  if  they  had 
| any  water.  “ Plenty,  sir,”  said  Coles,  handing 
him  a little,  which  he  drank  immediately.  Then 
he  learned  that  it  was  all  they  had  with  them, 
and  that  Coles,  though  exceedingly  thirsty,  had 
[refused  to  drink  any  until  Grey  had  been  found 
! and  his  wants  supplied.  Soon  they  were  all 
safely  on  board  after  a day  full  of  adventures, 
which  had  taught  them  not  to  think  lightly  of 
ieven  the  shortest  journey  in  unknown  country. 

Grey  spent  the  next  few  days  in  searching 
'the  coast  for  a suitable  place  to  land  the  stores 
land  pitch  a camp.  When  the  stores  had  been 
landed,  the  ship  sailed  for  Timor,  in  the  Dutch 
East  Indies,  to  fetch  more  stores  and  some  ponies 
!to  carry  the  baggage.  It  was  the  middle  of 
January,  1838,  before  she  returned,  and  then, 
as  the  ponies  had  eaten  up  their  forage,  they  had 
ito  be  landed  some  distance  from  the  camp.  There 
iwere  twenty-six  of  them,  all  in  good  condition, 
but  very  small  and  wild.  It  was  not  easy  to  get 
them  to  swim  ashore,  and  when  that  was  at 
last  done,  fresh  trouble  arose.  Each  man  had 
four  horses  roped  together,  and  all  four  wanted 
to  dash  off  in  different  directions,  kicking  and 
fighting,  and  entangling  the  ropes  in  the  rocks 
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and  trees,  which  here  came  down  to  the  shore. 
The  men  soon  lost  their  patience,  and  progress 
was  so  slow  that  they  were  unable  to  reach  the 
camp  until  next  day. 

Grey  was  now  kept  busy  arranging  the  loads 
for  the  ponies.  It  was  necessary  also  to  make  a 
path  for  the  ponies  up  the  cliff.  This  meant  much 
hard  work.  Heavy  rains  fell,  and  the  men  began 
to  complain.  When  the  top  was  reached,  the 
start  was  still  delayed  by  the  rains.  The  wet 
and  the  cold  had  a bad  effect  upon  the  ponies, 
and  several  of  them  died.  This  caused  more  , 
trouble,  for  some  of  the  stores  had  to  be  left 
behind,  and  the  loads  re-arranged.  Only  a man 
of  Grey’s  determination  and  ability  could  have 
triumphed  over  all  these  obstacles.  When  a start 
was  made  early  in  February,  barely  a mile  was 
covered  on  the  first  two  days,  owing  to  the 
obstinacy  of  the'  ponies.  After  this,  better  pro- 
gress was  made,  but  the  alternate  heavy  rains 
and  broiling  sun,  the  rough  country  and  roaring 
torrents,  prevented  anything  like  rapid  travel. 

One  morning  Grey  and  two  men  went  on 
ahead  to  choose  a track  for  the  ponies.  The  way 
lay  through  a “ gloomy  stringy-bark  forest  ” and 
across  level  sandstone  plains.  There  was  now 
plenty  of  pasture  and  water,  and  Grey  began  to 
think  that  his  chief  troubles  were  over.  Turning 
round  he  noticed  that  one  of  the  men  had  for- 
gotten to  mark  a prominent  tree.  This  he  sent 
him  back  to  do.  Suddenly,  on  turning  round, 
he  saw  him  close  behind,  “ breathless  and  speech- 
less with  terror,”  with  an  aboriginal  in  pursuit. 

“ Immediately,”  Grey  wrote  afterwards  in  his 
journal,  “ numbers  of  other  natives  burst  upon 
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From,  Grey’s  “ Travels  in  Australia .** 

FROM  ALL  SIDES  SPEARS  CAME  WHISTLING  AMONG  THEM. 

my  sight ; each  tree,  each  rock,  seemed  to  give 
forth  its  black  denizen,  as  if  by  enchantment. 
A moment  before,  the  most  solemn  silence  per- 
vaded these  woods  . . . and  now  they  rang  with 
savage  and  ferocious  yells,  and  fierce  armed  men 
crowded  round  us  on  every  side,  bent  on  our 
I destruction.” 

: In  the  face  of  this  sudden  danger  Grey  was  the 

only  one  who  kept  cool.  Without  hesitation,  he 
fired  over  the  head  of  a tall  aboriginal  who  led  the 
iattack.  This  had  no  effect ; on  the  black  came, 
hurling  a spear  which  just  missed  Grey.  Before 
he  could  throw  another,  Grey  fired  again,  wound- 
ing him  in  the  arm.  This  time  the  black 
retreated,  while  Grey  and  his  men  took  shelter 
behind  some  rocks.  From  all  sides  spears  came 
whistling  among  them.  Turning  to  Coles  for 
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the  spare  gun,  Grey  found  to  his  horror  that  it 
was  entangled  in  its  canvas  case.  The  aboriginals 
were  closing  in.  Snatching  the  rifle  from  the 
corporal,  Grey  tore  away  the  cover,  and  leaped 
in  front  of  the  rocks.  In  a moment  he  was  struck 
by  three  spears.  “ The  force  of  them  knocked 
me  down,  and  made  me  very  giddy  and  faint,  but 
as  I fell  I heard  the  savage  yells  of  the  natives’ 
delight  and  triumph  ; these  recalled  me  to  myself, 
and  I made  a strong  effort,  rallied,  and  in  a 
moment  was  on  my  legs  ; the  spear  was  wrenched 
from  my  wound,  and  my  haversack  thrown 
closely  over  it,  so  that  neither  the  natives  nor 
my  own  party  could  see  it.” 

Advancing  towards  the  leader,  Grey  shot 
him.  The  effect  was  instant.  No  more  spears 
were  thrown,  and  the  aboriginals  disappeared  as 
suddenly  as  they  had  sprung  forth.  Only  the 
man  that  Grey  had  shot  remained,  stretched  upon 
the  ground.  Presently,  some  of  his  companions 
crept  out  from  the  forest  and  carried  him  away 
too.  Grey  had  not  wanted  to  fight,  and  he 
refrained  from  firing  on  them  again.  He  himself 
was  seriously  wounded.  His  men  bandaged  the 
spear  thrusts  as  well  as  they  could,  and  started 
to  go  back  to  camp  with  him.  Unfortunately 
Grey,  weak  and  dizzy,  could  not  guide  them,  and 
for  two  hours  they  wandered  through  the  forest, 
knowing  that  all  the  time  they  were  being 
watched.  At  last  Grey  fell ; he  could  go  no 
farther.  Coles,  however,  pushed  on,  reached 
the  camp,  and  returned  with  assistance.  That 
night,  Grey  was  disturbed  and  miserable,  “ foi 
through  the  woods  came  the  piercing  shrieks  o: 
wailing  women  and  the  mournful  cries  of  native 
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men,  sorrowing  over  him  who  had  that  day  fallen 
by  my  hand.”  The  next  morning  the  tribe  had 
moved  away. 

After  resting  in  camp  for  about  a fortnight, 
Grey  was  able  to  mount  a pony  and  continue  his 
journey.  Three  days  later,  on  March  2nd,  the 
party  saw  in  the  distance  a large  river,  three  or 
four  miles  broad,  with  a rapid  current  and  marshy, 

I heavily  wooded  banks.  Grey  named  it  the 
Glenelg,  after  Lord  Glenelg,  who  had  been  kind 
to  him.  Being  unable  to  reach  it  through  the 
[marshes  he  followed  its  course  upstream,  crossing 
many  small  tributaries  and  coming  to  hilly 
country,  where  progress  was  very  difficult ; 
forrential  rains  also  caused  delay.  On  March 
26th  he  was  out  scouting  when — as  he  wrote — 
‘ looking  over  some  bushes,  I suddenly  saw  from 
of  them  a very  large  figure  peering  down  upon 
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me.  Upon  examination  this  proved  to  be  a draw- 
ing at  the  entrance  to  a cave,  which  on  entering 
I found  to  contain  many  remarkable  paintings.” 
The  figures  were  in  bright  colours,  skilfully 
drawn,  and  seemed  to  be  very  old.  Afterwards 
mounds  were  found  which  he  thought  were 
aboriginal  graves. 

Two  days  later  the  travellers  crossed  a branch 
of  the  Glenelg  250  yards  wide.  Beyond  them 
lay  more  mountainous  country,  and  a party 
sent  ahead  by  Grey  could  find  no  way  through. 
His  wound  was  very  troublesome,  and  reluctantly 
he  gave  the  order  to  turn  back.  Following  the 
route  by  which  they  had  come,  they  reached  their 
ship  on  April  15th,  near  Hanover  Bay,  whence 
they  sailed  to  Mauritius. 

Grey  soon  grew  well  and  strong  again  in 
Mauritius,  and  before  the  end  of  the  year  1838 
he  was  back  in  Western  Australia,  at  Perth, 
planning  another  expedition.  While  waiting  to 
start  on  this  expedition  he  made  a trip  into  the 
surrounding  country,  in  which  lived  many  abo- 
riginal tribes.  One  day  when  he  was  approach- 
ing a large  encampment,  the  first  man  they  met 
stared  at  him  in  astonishment,  and  then  ran 
away  to  tell  others.  It  was  now  Grey’s  turn  to 
be  astonished.  As  he  afterwards  wrote : “A 

sort  of  procession  came  up,  headed  by  two  women, 
down  whose  cheeks  tears  were  streaming.  The 
elder  of  these  came  up  to  me  and,  looking  for  a 
moment  at  me,  said,  ‘ Yes,  yes,  in  truth  it  is  he,’ 
and  throwing  her  arms  around  me,  cried  bitterly.” 

Grey  could  not  understand  what  the  old  I 
woman  meant,  but  at  length  she  assured  him  thatl 
he  was  the  ghost  of  her  son,  who  some  time! 
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before  had  been  killed  by  a spear.  This  belief 
that  white  men  are  the  ghosts  of  dead  blacks 
was  very  common  among  the  aboriginals.  Grey 
was  warmly  entertained  by  his  new-found 
“ relatives,”  but  a family  feud  led  to  a violent 
quarrel  between  one  of  his  guides  and  another 
aboriginal,  and  fearing  bloodshed  if  he  stayed 
longer,  he  bade  the  tribe  farewell  and  made  his 
way  back  to  Perth. 

Grey’s  plan  for  his  new  expedition  was  to  land 
on  a small  island — • 

Bernier  Island  — near 
Dirk  Hartog’s  Island, 
form  a depot  there, 
and  use  it  as  his  head- 
quarters while  making 
a detailed  exploration 
of  the  coast  by  boat. 

In  pursuit  of  this  plan 
he  landed  on  the  island 
at  the  end  of  February, 

1839,  with  ten  white 
men  and  one  aboriginal. 

The  ship  was  hardly  out 
of  sight  when  the  men 
found  that  their  supply 
I of  tobacco  had  been  left 
on  board.  What  was 
worse,  they  used  nearly  all  their  scanty  supply  of 
water  before  they  discovered  that  there  was  no 
I fresh  water  on  the  island.  Next  morning  it  was 
decided  that  they  must  cross  to  the  mainland. 
At  the  start  they  had  three  whale  boats.  Un- 
; fortunately,  as  one  of  the  boats  was  being  loaded, 
the  steersman  lost  his  head  and  the  surf  drove  her 
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ashore,  where  she  was  battered  to  pieces  and 
went  down  with  half  a ton  of  stores. 

Leaving  Bernier  Island  in  the  other  two  boats, 
the  party  spent  an  anxious  night  at  sea  before 
they  reached  a larger  island,  where  they  found  a 
little  water.  That  night,  Grey  was  awakened  by 


one  of  the  sailors  in  great 
alarm.  A tremendous 

storm  had  arisen,  and  the 

!ar:n^ 

two  boats  were  in  danger 
of  being  driven  ashore. 
Grey  realised  that  if  these 
boats  were  destroyed  the 
party  would  be  in  a hope- 
less position.  Having 

WESTERN 
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aroused  the  others,  he 
swam  off  to  his  boat,  where 
he  was  joined  by  one  or 
two  of  the  bolder  spirits. 
By  great  exertions  they 
succeeded  in  keeping  it 
afloat,  but  the  other  boat 
was  driven  ashore  and 

S-E-ENf.l-ANnj-~  ■ 
on  same  scale  pj 
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badly  damaged.  Then  the 
wind  dropped,  but  just  as 
they  thought  they  were 
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safe  it  suddenly  blew  again 
with  hurricane  force  and 
dashed  Grey’s  boat  on 

to  the  beach.  Drenched  and  dispirited,  the  men 
worked  desperately  through  the  night  and  just 
managed  to  save  the  boats  with  their  precious 
stores  from  complete  destruction. 

The  next  two  days  were  spent  in  repairing  the 
damage  done  by  the  storm,  and  in  unsuccessful 
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searches  for  water.  When  the  boats  were  ready 
Grey  decided  to  make  for  the  mainland.  His 
crew,  after  rowing  all  day  under  a scorching  sun, 
reached  some  sandbanks,  beyond  which  they 
thought  they  could  see  land  covered  with  trees. 
For  five  miles  they  dragged  their  boat  across  the 
j banks,  to  find  that  the  trees  were  mangroves 
; growing  in  a swamp.  That  night  was  spent  in 
the  boats.  Next  morning,  wading  through  the 
|j  mangrove  swamps,  tormented  by  mosquitoes,  they 
I reached  the  land,  and  discovered  a lagoon  of 
j fresh  water. 

Sailing  northward  on  March  5th,  they  came 
, to  the  mouth  of  a large  river  which  Grey  named 
the  Gascoyne.  He  was  delighted  with  the  dis- 
! covery,  but  the  troubles  of  the  party  increased 
daily.  Twice  they  were  forced  to  land,  each  time 
[ barely  saving  their  boats  from  being  destroyed 
by  the  surf.  On  one  of  these  occasions,  Grey 

I climbed  up  the  nearest  sandbank.  From  the  top 
“ a most  splendid  sight  burst  upon  my  view.  . . . 
To  the  east  of  me  lay  a clear,  calm,  unruffled 

I1  lake,  studded  with  little  islands.”  Returning 
with  this  welcome  news  he  chose  four  men  to 
! accompany  him  on  a visit  to  the  newly  discovered 
lake.  Hardly  had  they  started  when  Grey  found 
[ that  its  waters  did  not  come  so  near  as  he  had 
j thought ; it  now  seemed  a mile  distant.  On 
they  went,  but  as  they  advanced  the  water 

( retreated  before  them!  Grey  had  been  deceived 
by  a mirage.  For  fifteen  miles  they  continued 
over  the  flat,  sandy  plain,  without  finding  any 
fresh  water.  Then,  weary  and  dispirited,  they 
returned  to  the  boats.  We  can  understand  why 
Grey  called  this  district  the  Plains  of  Deceit. 
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Finally,  on  March  20th,  the  party  returned  to 
the  island  from  which  they  had  started — only  to 
find  that  the  stores  they  had  left  there  had  been 
utterly  ruined  by  a storm.  All  now  seemed  lost, 
but  Grey  persuaded  the  men  not  to  abandon 
hope.  Collecting  all  the  food  they  could,  they  set 
out  to  try  to  reach  Perth  by  boat.  But  storm  after 
storm  beset  their  course,  and  on  the  last  day  of 
the  month,  in  an  attempt  to  land  on  the  rocky 
coast  of  Gantheaume  Bay,  both  boats  were 
smashed  to  pieces.  The  men,  tired  of  their  toil 
at  sea,  looked  forward  almost  joyfully  to  their 
long  walk  to  civilisation.  Grey  knew  better ; 
the  food  was  nearly  all  gone,  water  was  scarce, 
the  men  were  weak,  Perth  was  nearly  two  hundred 
miles  away.  Most  of  the  men  wanted  to  make 
short  marches,  with  the  idea  of  preserving  their 
strength.  But  Grey  saw  that  unless  they  pressed 
on  they  would  never  reach  safety. 

Taking  with  him  some  of  the  stronger  men, 
he  went  ahead.  Very  soon  all  the  food  was 
finished,  and  they  had  to  live  on  roots  and  the 
leaves  of  trees,  with  one  or  two  birds  shot  by 
Grey.  They  were  in  the  last  stages  of  exhaustion 
when,  near  the  end  of  the  journey,  they  met  some 
aboriginals  who  fed  them  on  turtles  and  frogs. 
One  of  the  blacks,  named  Imbat,  took  Grey  to  an 
empty  hut  belonging  to  a white  man ; the  owner, 
a kangaroo  hunter,  was  away.  Imbat  joked  with 
Grey  about  his  plight.  “ What  for  do  you,”  he 
asked,  “ who  have  plenty  to  eat  and  much  money, 
walk  so  far  away  in  the  bush  ? You  are  thin, 
your  shanks  are  long,  you  had  plenty  to  eat  at 
home,  why  did  you  not  stop  there  ? ” Grey  was 
annoyed.  “Imbat,”  he  said,  “you  knowl 
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nothing.”  “ I know  nothing  ? ” retorted  Imbat, 
“I  know  how  to  keep  myself  fat ! ” “You  know 
how  to  talk,  long  tongue,”  replied  Grey.  Then 
Imbat  roared  with  laughter  and  said,  “ I 

Iknow  how  to  make  you  fat,”  and  proceeded  to 
give  him  all  the  food  he  wanted.  Next  day, 
Imbat  led  Grey  into  Perth.  After  twenty  days 
of  marching  and  privation,  he  had  reached  his 
goal.  Parties  were  at  once  sent  to  look  for  the 
others,  and  all,  except  one  who  had  died,  were  saved, 
j Thus  ended  Grey’s  last  expedition.  He  had 
added  little  to  our  knowledge  of  Western  Australia, 
jbut  he  had  shown  great  courage,  determination, 
and  endurance,  and  partly  as  a reward  for  these 
t qualities  he  was  afterwards  made  Governor  of 
South  Australia.  Later  he  became  Governor,  and 
v then  Prime  Minister,  of  New  Zealand. 


“ I KNOW  HOW  TO  MAKE  YOU  PAT,”  LAUGHED  IMBAT. 


VIII.  WITH  EDMUND  KENNEDY 
THROUGH  CAPE  YORK  PENINSULA 


Cape  York  Peninsula,  the  north-east  comer  of 
Australia,  was  probably  the  first  part  of  the  island 
continent  which  was  known  to  Europeans.  To  the 
north  lie  Torres  Straits,  which,  as  we  have  seen, 
were  discovered  by  the  Spanish  navigator  of  that 
name  in  1606.  About  the  same  time  the  west 
coast  of  the  peninsula  was  traced  by  Dutch 
navigators.  In  the  eighteenth  century,  Captain 
Cook,  on  his  first  great  voyage,  sailed  along  the 
eastern  coast.  Not  until  the  middle  of  the  , 
nineteenth  century,  however,  was  the  peninsula 
explored  by  land.  It  was  rugged  and  moun- 
tainous, and  as  it  lay  near  the  tropics  the  climate 
was  hot  and  damp,  and  the  undergrowth  in  the 
forests  very  thick. 

In  1844,  a naturalist,  Leichhardt  ( Ly-ldiardt ), 
during  a journey  from  Darling  Downs  to  the  Gulf 
of  Carpentaria,  crossed  the  southern  part  of  the 
peninsula.  Pour  years  later  Edmund  Kennedy 
was  appointed  by  the  Government  of  New  South 
Wales  to  explore  the  eastern  coast  from  Rocking- ! 
ham  Bay  to  Cape  York,  a distance  of  about 
600  miles.  A few  years  previously  he  had  led  an 
expedition  into  the  northern  interior  of  New 
South  Wales.  He  was  a surveyor  by  profession, 
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and  he  had  many  of  the  qualities  required  by  an 
explorer.  Under  difficulties  and  hardships  he 
was  always  cheerful  and  in  good  spirits,  and  he 
did  his  best  to  make  his  men  happy  and  contented. 
Before  leading  them  into  difficult  country  he  would 
go  ahead  to  find  the  best  way,  and  once  he  had 
made  his  choice  he  would  push  forward  with  great 
perseverance. 

Kennedy’s  party  consisted  of  thirteen  men. 
They  were  provided  with 
three  carts,  horses,  sheep, 
and  a large  quantity  of 
stores.  From  Sydney 
the  expedition  sailed  for 
Rockingham  Bay.  Ken- 
nedy and  the  captain 
found  a landing  place 
with  plenty  of  fresh 
water  and  pasturage  for 
the  animals,  but  the  sea 
was  too  shallow  for  the 
ship  to  anchor  near  the 
shore.  The  animals  had 
to  swim  a quarter  of  a 
mile  to  reach  the  land, 
and  in  trying  to  do  so 
one  horse  was  drowned. 

Meanwhile,  a large 

number  of  aboriginals  had  gathered  on  the  shore ; 
they  had  seen  white  men  from  ships  before, 
but  were  astonished  at  the  sight  of  the  horses. 
They  were  very  orderly,  and  gave  no  trouble 
after  it  was  explained  to  them  by  signs  that  the 
explorers  came  peaceably. 

Next  day,  while  the  remainder  of  the  stores 


By  courtesy  of  the  “ Illustrated  London 
News,"  from  a portrait  published  in  its 
columns  in  1849. 
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were  being  landed,  one  of  the  party  named  Carron 
set  out  to  examine  the  trees  and  plants  of  the 
neighbourhood.  Passing  along  the  edge  of  a 
mangrove  swamp  about  a mile  from  the  beach, 
he  reached  a freshwater  marsh,  covered  with 
very  tall  trees.  Among  these  was  a palm  with 
tough  shoots  up  to  100ft.  in  length.  These 
shoots — known  as  “ lawyer  vines  ” — twined  round 

everything  within  reach 
and  made  the  wood  into 
a dense  thicket.  “ On 
entering  the  swamp,” 
Carron  wrote,  “ I was 
caught  by  them,  and 
became  so  entangled 
before  I was  aware  of  it 
that  it  took  me  nearly 
an  hour  to  get  clear, 
although  I had  entered 
but  a few  yards.  No 
sooner  did  I cut  one 
tendril  than  two  or  three 
others  clung  round  me 
at  the  first  attempt  to 
move,  and  where  they 
once  clasp  they  are  very 
difficult  to  unloose.” 

It  was  the  end  of  May — that  is,  the  winter 
season — when  the  expedition  landed,  and  the 
weather  was  cold  and  wet.  After  a few  days 
Kennedy  and  three  others  started  to  see  what  kind 
of  country  had  to  be  crossed,  and  to  choose  a 
route.  Two  days  later  they  returned  with  the 
news  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  travel  in  a 
northerly  direction,  owing  to  swamps  and  scrub. 


George  Philip  & Son.  Ltd 
MAP  TO  ILLUSTRATE  KENNEDY’S 
JOURNEY  IN  CAPE  YORK  PENINSULA. 
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They  must  march  in  the  opposite  direction  to 
that  in  which  their  goal  lay,  for  at  least  the  first 
few  stages.  On  June  5th,  therefore,  the  expedition 
set  off  towards  the  south-west. 

After  travelling  for  two  miles  they  reached 
a large  river,  about  150  yards  wide.  Its  banks 
l were  low  and  sandy,  and  it  skirted  a thick  man- 
j grove  swamp.  The  captain  of  the  ship,  which 
1 had  not  yet  sailed,  sent  a boat  to  help  Kennedy 
and  his  men  to  cross  the  river.  In  spite  of  this 
I assistance  the  men  had  a very  hard  day’s  work, 

I for  they  were  constantly  standing  in  the  water, 
loading  and  unloading  their  stores.  When  they 
pitched  their  camp  that  night  on  the  other  side 
i they  were  closefy  watched  by  a large  number  of 
aboriginals. 

Next  day  the  ship  sailed  away,  and  they  were 
left  to  their  own  resources.  Again  they  attempted 
to  make  their  way  inland,  but  after  three  miles 
they  came  to  swamps  which  they  were  unable 
| to  cross.  Back  they  went  to  the  beach,  along 
1 which  they  journeyed  for  some  distance,  until 
i they  came  to  another  river,  wider  than  the  first. 

! As  it  was  late,  they  camped  on  the  bank  for  the 
' night.  In  order  to  cross  the  river  they  had 
to  make  the  carts  into  rafts,  or  rather  punts, 
by  covering  them  with  tarpaulins.  These 
, “ punts  ” were  then  hauled  by  ropes  backwards 
and  forwards  across  the  river.  Nearly  two  whole 
days  were  spent  in  getting  everything  across. 

Again  Kennedy  went  ahead  to  scout,  but  soon 
returned  with  an  account  of  further  swamps  inland. 
The  party  therefore  continued  along  the  shore, 
until  they  were  held  up  by  a third  river.  One  of 
i the  party,  who  was  a powerful  swimmer,  tried  to 
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some  aboriginal  fishermen  agreed  to  take  a rope  across. 

swim  across  it  with  a rope,  so  that  the  carts 
could  be  hauled  over  as  before,  but  the  tide  was 
too  strong.  Some  aboriginals  were  fishing  in 
canoes  near  by,  and  the  explorers  made  signs  to 
them  to  come  over.  Three  of  them  did  so  and 
were  made  to  understand  that  if  they  would  take 
the  rope  across  and  make  it  fast  to  a dead  tree 
on  the  other  side,  they  would  be  given  a tomahawk. 
It  was  as  much  as  they  could  do  to  get  across,  but 
they  succeeded  and  were  given  their  reward. 
By  evening  the  whole  party  had  crossed  over. 

During  the  following  days  further  efforts  were 
made  to  cross  the  swamps.  The  carts  were 
taken  some  distance  inland,  but  often  the  wheels 
sank  up  to  the  axles,  and  always  a man  had  to 
walk  in  front  to  cut  down  the  small  trees.  Pro- 
gress was  further  delayed  by  the  steady  rains. 
So  once  more  the  party  returned  to  the  shore, 
and  travelled  along  it  for  several  days.  They 
were  accompanied  by  several  aboriginals,  who 
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pointed  out  the  best  way  across  the  rivers,  and 
sometimes  helped  to  carry  the  stores  across.  In 
return  these  people  were  given  small  presents,  and 
in  other  ways  were  shown  that  the  white  men 
wished  to  be  friendly. 

The  country  now  began  to  improve,  and 
Kennedy  was  at  last  able  to  strike  inland  and 
turn  northwards.  The  ground  was  firmer  and 
sloped  gently  upwards,  but  it  was  still  covered  in 
places  with  thick  scrub,  through  which  a way  had 
to  be  cut.  For  two  days  the  party  journeyed 
inland.  Then  two  of  the  men  were  seized  with 
ague  and  could  not  be  moved  for  some  time.  The 
horses  and  sheep,  too,  became  thin  and  sickly, 
though  there  was  plenty  of  grass.  During  this 
halt  Kennedy,  as  usual,  scoured  the  country  with 
a small  scouting  party.  Unhappily,  on  one  of 
his  excursions  he  came  across  a hostile  tribe.  They 
followed  the  explorers  with  threatening  gestures, 
and  finally  one  of  them  threw  a spear.  Then 
Kennedy  ordered  his  men  to  fire,  and  four  of  the 
aboriginals  fell.  Three  of  them  were  carried  off 
by  their  companions,  but  one  was  left  dead. 

Two  days  later  the  sick  men  were  well  enough 
to  travel  and  the  expedition  went  on  again. 
After  a time  a creek  was  reached  with  banks 
20ft.  high,  and  the  men  had  to  lower  the  carts 
with  ropes  and  pulleys  fastened  to  the  trees. 
They  could  not  drag  them  up  the  opposite  bank 
— it  was  too  steep  ; so  they  followed  the  bed  of 
the  creek  until  they  came  to  a spot  where  the 
banks  were  lower.  Even  then  they  had  to 
harness  six  horses  to  each  cart  before  they  could 
haul  it  up  again.  In  the  country  they  were  now 
■crossing  there  were  many  of  these  creeks  flowing 
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LOWERING  A CART  DOWN  THE  SIDE  OF  A CREEK. 

towards  the  sea,  through  open  forest  land,  well 
covered  with  tall  thick  grass.  Here  and  there  in 
the  grass  lay  the  trunks  of  fallen  trees,  which  made 
it  difficult  to  haul  the  carts  along.  In  front  the 
travellers  could  see  a high  range  of  mountains. 

They  made  very  little  progress  each  day,  for 
they  spent  much  time  in  cutting  a way  through 
the  undergrowth.  One  day,  owing  to  the  bad 
ground,  the  axle  tree  of  one  of  the  carts  broke ; 
all  the  stores  had  to  be  taken  out  and  loaded 
in  packs  on  the  horses,  and  the  cart  was  left 
behind.  That  same  evening  they  came  to  a 
small  creek  covered  with  grass.  Thinking  it  was 
easy  to  cross,  they  drove  the  carts  into  it ; 
but  the  ground  was  very  soft,  and  the  wheels 
stuck  fast.  Again  each  cart  had  to  be  un-  i 
loaded,  the  stores  carried  across,  and  the  carts 
themselves  lifted  out  of  the  mud  on  to  the 
opposite  bank.  These  constant  difficulties  had  j 
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a bad  effect  on  the  spirits  of  the  men,  so  Kennedy 
decided  to  leave  the  carts  behind,  and  carry  the 
stores  on  horseback. 

For  a time  the  men  went  on  more  cheerfully, 
but  conditions  grew  worse  instead  of  better. 
The  country  was  now  rough  and  rocky.  It  was 
still  necessary  to  cut  a way  through  the  scrub, 
and  the  creeks  to  be  crossed  were  as  many  and  as 
difficult  as  before.  There  were  frequent  down- 
pours of  rain,  and  the  men’s  clothes  were  wet  all 
day  long.  Presently  they  reached  the  foot  of 
the  range,  they  had  seen  ahead  of  them.  Kennedy 
found  a way  up,  and  after  many  struggles  and  the 
loss  of  several  animals,  they  succeeded  in  crossing 
the  range.  Beyond  it  lay  a rugged  plateau, 
where  travelling  was  still  very  difficult,  and  the 
horses  became  weaker  and  weaker.  There  was 
trouble,  too,  among  the  men  over  the  distribution 
of  the  food.  The  man  in  charge  of  the  supplies 
had  been  taking  more  than  his  share,  and  Carron 
was  put  in  charge,  with  orders  to  weigh  out  each 
week’s  ration  in  front  of  the  whole  party.  Already 
the  men  had  begun  to  eat  horse-flesh  whenever 
a horse  died  from  the  hardships  of  the  way.  To 
add  to  the  difficulties,  the  aboriginals  were  hostile. 
On  several  occasions  the  men  had  to  fire  on  them 
to  keep  them  off.  In  the  hope  of  destroying  the 
expedition  they  set  the  scrub  alight,  and  the 
explorers  were  smothered  with  smoke  and  ashes ; 
but  fortunately  no  one  was  burned. 

The  route  followed  by  the  expedition  brought 
them  near  to  the  coast  again  at  Princess  Charlotte 
! Bay.  Kennedy  had  arranged  to  be  met  here  by  a 
ship,  but  the  appointment  was  for  August,  and 
now  it  was  October ; he  was  two  months  over- 
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due,  and  the  ship  had  sailed  away.  There  was 
nothing  to  be  done  but  continue  the  journey 
northwards.  The  horses  were  so  weak  that  they 
could  carry  little  but  their  saddles  ; the  men,  too, 
were  suffering  from  exposure  and  lack  of  food. 
They  began  to  say  that  they  would  never  be  able 
to  reach  Cape  York.  Weak  as  the  horses  were, 
some  of  the  men  had  to  be  allowed  to  ride  them. 

At  length  Kennedy  decided  to  leave  the  weaker 
men  in  camp  near  Weymouth  Bay,  in  charge  of 
Carron,  while  he  himself  went  on  with  a small 
party  to  fetch  help  from  Port  Albany,  near  Cape 
York.  Taking  seven  of  the  remaining  nine  horses, 
he  started  in  the  middle  of  November  with  three 
white  men  and  a black  tracker  called  Jackey- 
Jackey.  Their  flour  was  soon  used  up,  and  they 
were  often  unable  to  find  water.  On  one  occasion 
they  were  driven  by  hunger  to  eat  a stray  dog 
which  their  own  dogs  had  killed.  Then  one  of 
the  white  men  wounded  himself  accidentally, 
and  another  was  taken  seriously  ill.  Leaving 
these  two  with  the  third  white  man  at  a spot 
which  he  thought — mistakenly — was  that  marked 
on  his  chart  as  Pudding  Pan  Hill,  Kennedy  went 
on  with  Jackey- Jackey  as  his  only  companion. 
There  was  no  improvement  in  the  country,  and 
rain  often  fell  heavily.  One  day  a horse  was  lost 
in  a swamp  ; another  day  the  two  men  tried  to 
cross  a ridge,  but  were  turned  back  by  the  scrub  ; 
then  Jackey’ s horse  fell  dead  while  he  was  riding  it.  If , 

In  spite  of  these  difficulties  they  made  fairly  I! ' 
good  progress,  and  the  day  came  when  Kennedy  If  j 
sent  Jackey  up  a tree  to  look  for  a sandy  hill  I 
near  Port  Albany.  Jackey  saw  it  in  the  distance,  I ^ 
and  two  days  later  they  came  in  sight  of  Port  1 1. 
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Albany  itself.  But  could  they  reach  it  ? All  the 
meat  was  gone,  and  Jackey  tried  in  vain  to  catch 
some  fish.  Presently  they  met  a number  of 
aboriginals,  who  appeared  friendly.  Kennedy 
made  Jackey  give  his  knife  to  one.  When  the 
explorers  went  on  again,  Jackey  looked  back  and 
! saw  the  blacks  waving  their  spears  and  dancing 
j over  the  camp.  He  told  Kennedy  that  the 
I blacks  would  probably  follow  them  ; but  Kennedy 
| said,  “ No,  Jackey,  those  blacks  are  very  friendly.” 
Jackey  replied,  “ I know  these  black  fellows  well, 

, they  too  much  speak.”  That  night  the  explorers 
did  not  light  a fire,  and  took  it  in  turns  to  keep 
■ watch  ; all  the  time  Jackey  knew  that  there  were 
1 many  aboriginals  round  them.  However,  they 
! were  not  disturbed  that  night. 

Next  day,  soon  after  they  had  started,  they 
were  seen  by  three  blacks,  who  brought  up  the 
whole  tribe.  Afterwards,  in  describing  what  took 
place,  Jackey  said  : “I  told  Mr.  Kennedy  to  put 
the  saddles  on  the  two  horses  and  go  on,  and  the 
blacks  came  up,  and  they  followed  us  all  day ; 
Sail  along  it  was  raining,  and  I told  him  to  leave 
the  horses  and  come  on  without  them,  that  the 
horses  made  too  much  track.  Mr.  Kennedy  was 
’too  weak,  and  would  not  leave  the  horses.  We 
went  on  this  day  till  towards  evening,  raining 
hard,  and  the  blacks  followed  us  all  the  day, 

• some  behind,  some  planted  before  ; in  fact,  blacks 
all  around  following  us.  Now  we  went  on  into 
1 a little  bit  of  a scrub,  and  I told  Mr.  Kennedy  to 
: ook  behind  always ; sometimes  he  would  do 
so,  and  sometimes  he  would  not  look  behind 
to  look  out  for  the  blacks.  Then  a good  many 
1 black  fellows  came  behind,  in  the  scrub,  and 

v. — H 
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threw  plenty  of  spears,  and  hit  Mr.  Kennedy 
in  the  back  first.” 

Jackey  turned  and  fired  at  the  blacks,  who 
withdrew  a little,  but  kept  on  throwing  spears. 
Kennedy  was  hit  again  twice,  and  Jackey  was 
wounded  over  the  eye.  The  horses  were  also 
hit,  and  “ jumped  and  bucked  all  about.”  Jackey 
left  Kennedy  for  a short  time  to  rescue  the  saddle 
bags.  When  he  returned  he  found  that  the  blacks 
had  robbed  Kennedy  of  his  watch  and  hat. 
Jackey  carried  him  into  the  bush.  “Mr. 
Kennedy,  are  you  going  to  leave  me  ? ” he  asked. 
“Yes,  my  boy,  I am  going  to  leave  you.  I am 
very  bad,  Jackey.  You  take  the  books  to  the 
captain  ; but  not  the  big  ones  ; the  Governor 
will  give  anything  for  them.”  Shortly  afterwards 
he  died. 

Jackey  felt  very  sad,  and  buried  the  body  as 
well  as  he  could  ; but  he  had  not  much  time, 
for  the  aboriginals  returned  to  the  attack  and 
gave  chase  to  him  through  the  scrub.  However, 
by  walking  up  to  his  neck  in  a stream  for  a mile 
or  so,  he  managed  to  throw  his  pursuers  off  the 
scent.  After  several  days,  with  nothing  to  eat 
except  what  he  could  find  in  the  forest,  he  reached 
Port  Albany  two  days  before  Christmas.  A ship 
was  there,  waiting  for  Kennedy,  and  as  soon  as 
Jackey  had  told  his  story,  she  sailed  to  the  rescue 
of  the  other  members  of  the  expedition.  When 
Pudding  Pan  Hill  was  reached  Jackey  declared 
that  it  was  not  the  place  where  the  three  white 
men  had  been  left.  Eventually  a spot  was  reached 
which  Jackey  thought  was  the  right  place,  and  a 
small  party  was  landed,  but  the  three  men  could 
not  be  traced.  In  a deserted  canoe  a piece  of 
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THE  RESCUE  PARTY  RUSHED  ACROSS  THE  CREEK. 

clothing  belonging  to  one  of  them  was  found. 
There  were  also  many  signs  that  aboriginals  had 
been  in  the  neighbourhood. 

The  ship  then  sailed  for  Weymouth  Bay,  to 
rescue  the  men  who  had  been  left  in  charge  of 
Carron.  When  Jackey- Jackey  recognised  the  hill 
by  the  camp  he  was  again  sent  ashore  with  a 

Ismail  party.  For  two  miles  they  made  their 
way  through  the  mangrove  swamp  and  up  a small 
creek.  Suddenly  Jackey  cried  out,  “ I see  camp,” 
and  then,  “ See,  two  white  fellows  sit  down,  and 
camp.”  At  once  the  party  rushed  down  across 
the  creek,  and  on  the  other  side  of  a slight  rise 
they  saw  a tent,  a fire,  and  two  men,  “ the  most 
pitiable  creatures  imaginable.  . . . One  had 
sufficient  strength  to  get  up,  the  other  appeared 
to  be  in  the  very  last  stage  of  consumption.” 
Round  about  were  numerous  aboriginals,  silently 
jwatching  the  rescue.  The  two  men  were  taken 
on  board,  and  when  they  had  recovered  a little 
jthey  related  their  adventures. 
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After  Kennedy  had  left,  the  men  gradually 
grew  weaker  from  want  of  food.  Within  three 
days,  one  had  died.  Blacks  gathered  round  the 
camp  and  taunted  the  starving  men  by  holding 
out  to  them  pieces  of  rotten  fish.  Then  they 
would  brandish  their  spears,  “ pointing  them  to 
their  own  necks  and  sides,  and  showing  us  how  we 
should  writhe  when  they  stuck  us.  Then  they 
would  change  their  tactics  and  endeavour  to 
persuade  us  that  they  meant  us  no  harm  ; but 
they  would  not  lay  down  their  spears.”  Once 
they  attacked  the  camp  but  were  driven  off. 

Just  before  all  the  food  had  been  used  up,  a 
schooner  was  seen  off  the  shore,  and  the  starving 
men  made  signals  to  her.  A boat  was  sent  ashore, 
and  they  sat  awaiting  their  rescuers.  But  no 
one  came.  Up  the  hill  they  dragged  themselves, 
only  to  see  the  schooner  sailing  away.  She  was 
not  the  relief  ship.  One  by  one  the  unfortunate 
men  died  from  starvation  and  fever,  until  only 
Carron  and  another  were  left. 

For  days  these  two  lay,  almost  unable  to  move, 
firing  at  intervals  to  keep  back  the  aboriginals. 
The  sailors  from  the  ship,  guided  by  Jackey- 
Jackey,  came  along  just  in  time  to  save  them. 
They  were  the  only  survivors  of  the  expedition 
which  had  landed  so  hopefully  at  Rockingham  Bay 
seven  months  before.  The  others  had  suffered 
the  fate  of  many  pioneers,  whose  failures — due 
as  much  to  mistakes  and  ignorance  as  to  the 
natural  difficulties  of  the  countries  they  explored 
— have  been  the  stepping  stones  over  which  later 
comers  have  advanced  to  success. 


IX.  WITH  BURKE  AND  WILLS 
ACROSS  AUSTRALIA 


In  the  year  1858  an  Australian  settler,  Ambrose 
Kyte,  who  had  made  a fortune  in  the  State  of 
1 Victoria,  offered  to  give  £1,000  towards  an  expedi- 
| tion  to  explore  the  centre  of  the  continent.  It 
was  not  yet  known  for  certain  whether  a great 
inland  sea  or  a desert  would  be  found  there.  Pre- 
' vious  expeditions  had  failed  to  settle  the  question, 
j partly  because  they  had  not  been  fitted  out 
|'  properly,  owing  to  lack  of  money.  As  a result 
i of  Mr.  Kyte’s  offer,  the  Government  and  the 
| people  of  Victoria  together  subscribed  more  than 
! £12,000,  and  a committee  of  citizens  was  appointed 
to  organise  the  expedition.  A man  named 
I Landells  was  sent  to  India  to  bring  back  camels 
| and  native  drivers  to  carry  the  stores  of  the 
i expedition  across  the  great  deserts  of  the  interior. 
When  the  camels  arrived  in  Melbourne  they  caused 
■|  t much  excitement,  and  aroused  every  one  s interest 
Ini  in  the  journey. 

The  next  step  was  to  choose  a leader.  After 
i :J  much  delay,  an  Australian  police  inspector, 
fip  Robert  O’Hara  Burke,  was  selected.  Burke  was 
>r|f  an  Irishman.  He  had  served  as  an  officer  in  the 
; Austrian  Army  and  later  in  the  Irish  police  force, 
and  in  these  positions  he  had  shown  himself  to  be 
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courageous  and  popular  with  his  subordinates. 
When  he  left  Ireland,  several  of  his  men  had 
volunteered  to  go  with  him  to  Australia.  He  was, 

however,  hasty  and 
hot-tempered,  and  he 
had  had  no  experi- 
ence of  exploration. 

Landells  was  ap- 
pointed second-in- 
command  and  put  in 
charge  of  the  camels. 
Among  other  mem- 
bers of  the  expedi- 
tion were  two  doctors 
and  a young  Devon- 
shire man,  William 
John  Wills,  who  was 
appointed  to  do 
scientific  work. 

The  expedition 
left  Melbourne  on 
August  20th,  1860. 
All  were  confident  of 
success,  and  thou- 
sands of  people  as- 
sembled to  cheer  the 
explorers  on  their 
way.  First  rode 
George  Philip  & son,  Ltd  Burke,  then  came 

MAP  TO  ILLUSTRATE  WITH  BURKE  ’ , , 

and  wills  across  Australia.”  several  pack  horses, 

followed  by  the 
camels,  twenty-seven  in  number,  led  by  their 
native  drivers ; in  the  rear  were  two  heavy 
waggons,  so  made  that  they  could  be  used  as 
punts  in  crossing  rivers. 
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The  route  which  had  been  chosen  lay  through 
the  settled  districts  of  Victoria  to  the  junction  of 
the  Darling  with  the  Murray,  and  then  almost  due 
north  to  the  shores  of  the  Gulf  of  Carpentaria. 
Before  they  had  gone  very  far,  Burke  had  trouble 
with  his  men,  and  had  to  send  the  foreman  back 
to  Melbourne.  The  trouble  grew  worse  after  they 
reached  Menindie  on  the  Darling.  For  some  time 
Landells  had  been  complaining  about  the  way 
the  journey  was  being  carried  out,  and  adding  to 
the  feeling  of  discontent  among  the  men.  At 
last  he  began  openly  to  grumble  to  Wills,  who 
reported  him  to  Burke.  This  caused  a violent 
quarrel  between  Burke  and  Landells,  as  a result 
of  which  the  latter  resigned  his  post  and  returned 
to  Melbourne.  One  of  the  doctors  also  resigned 
and  went  back.  Landells’  place  as  second-in- 
command  was  given  to  Wills. 

Except  for  these  troubles,  the  journey  so  far 
had  been  fairly  easy.  Before  leaving  Menindie 
Burke  engaged  a man  named  Wright,  who  was 
overseer  of  a big  sheep  station,  to  guide  the 
expedition  to  Cooper’s  Creek,  where  the  main 
depot  was  to  be  established.  He  led  them  across 
fine  open  country,  suitable  for  sheep  grazing,  with 
plenty  of  creeks  and  water-holes.  The  weather 
was  also  favourable,  as  it  was  not  too  hot  and  there 
were  light  winds.  The  horses  and  camels,  in 
spite  of  journeys  of  twenty  miles  a day,  were  in 
good  condition.  Burke  and  Wills,  with  a small 
party,  went  ahead,  leaving  most  of  the  stores  in 
charge  of  Wright,  whom  they  ordered  to  follow 
as  soon  as  possible. 

Burke’s  party  pushed  on  for  250  miles  to 
Cooper’s  Creek,  which  was  reached  on  November 
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11th.  This  creek,  or  river,  flowed  westward 
towards  Lake  Eyre — part  of  the  great  salt  lake 
region  to  which  Eyre  had  given  the  single  name 
Lake  Torrens.  At  the  point  reached  by  Bnrke, 
the  creek  wound  its  way  through  extensive,  flat, 
sandy  plains,  covered  with  herbs  as  dry  as  hay, 
but  its  banks  were  densely  covered  with  gum  trees 
and  other  evergreens.  Here  the  explorers  stayed 
for  several  weeks.  Wills  wrote  to  his  sister : 
“ Everything  has  been  very  comfortable  so  far  ; 
in  fact,  more  like  a picnic  party  than  a serious 
exploration,  but  I suppose  we  shall  have  some 
little  difficulties  to  contend  with  soon.” 

Wills  used  to  make  excursions  from  the  camp 
to  examine  the  country  to  the  north.  On  one  of 
these  trips  he  and  another  man,  with  three 
camels,  went  80  miles  in  three  days.  On  the 
third  evening  the  camels  were  restive  for  want 
of  water.  The  other  man,  instead  of  watching 
them,  started  to  light  a fire,  and  the  camels 
escaped,  leaving  the  two  men  stranded.  There 
was  only  one  thing  to  do  to  save  their  lives — walk 
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back  to  camp.  Despite  lack  of  water,  a hot  wind, 
and  a strong  sun,  they  reached  it  in  fifty  hours. 

While  the  advance  party  were  at  Cooper’s 
Creek,  they  heard  that  another  explorer,  McDouall 
Stuart,  was  about  to  make  an  attempt  to  cross 
Australia  to  the  Gulf  of  Carpentaria.  Anxious 
to  get  there  first,  and  tired  of  waiting  for  Wright 
and  the  caravan,  Burke  decided  to  make  a dash 
for  his  goal,  taking  a smaller  party  with  him. 
Accordingly  Burke,  Wills,  and  two  others — John 
King  and  Charles  Gray — left  Cooper’s  Creek  on 
December  16th  with  one  horse  and  six  camels. 
They  had  with  them  food  for  a few  months,  and 
Burke  told  those  who  were  left  behind  that  he 
hoped  to  be  back  in  that  time. 

On  the  first  part  of  their  journey  they  were 
accompanied  by  a tribe  of  aboriginals,  who 
tried  to  persuade  them  to  go  to  their  camp  for 
a dance.  Only  by  a threat  to  shoot  were  these 
people  driven  away.  The  country  through  which 
the  explorers  were  now  travelling  was  very  flat ; 
it  was  thinly  covered  with  trees,  and  cut  up  by 
many  creeks.  In  the  creeks  and  lagoons  they 
found  sufficient  water  for  their  needs,  and  some- 
times fish  as  well.  Their  animals  also  fed  upon 
the  scanty  bushes  and  grass.  They  had  been 
anxious,  while  preparing  for  the  last  stage,  as  to 
the  prospect  before  them,  and  were  relieved  to 
find  the  country  was  not  so  bad  for  travelling  as 
they  had  feared. 

On  December  24th  they  took  a day’s  rest  to 
celebrate  Christmas,  staying  in  a pleasant  oasis, 
with  plenty  of  food  and  water.  Pushing  on  again 
on  Christmas  Day  they  reached  a large  creek, 
which  they  named  Burke  Creek,  with  steep 
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tree-lined  banks  and  deep  water  in  its  bed.  This 
they  followed  up  for  five  days  ; then  it  flowed 
from  the  east,  and  leaving  it  they  continued  to  go 
northwards,  first  over  grassy  plains,  fresh  and  green 
after  light  rains,  then  through  hilly  country.  The 
heat  in  the  day-time  was  very  great,  and  whenever 
possible  they  travelled  by  night  by  the  light  of 
the  moon,  starting  about  midnight. 

Near  the  end  of 
January,  they  came  to 
a creek  which  Burke 
named  Cloncurry,  after 
Lord  Cloncurry,  who 
was  a kinsman  of  his. 
Once  a camel  clambered 
down  the  side  of  this 
creek,  and  after  vain 
attempts  to  get  it  out 
again,  they  had  to  push 
on  without  it.  From 
his  observations  Wills 
found  that  they  were 
now  drawing  near  to 
the  Gulf  of  Carpentaria. 
Unfortunately,  their 
troubles  were  only  be- 
ginning. Owing  to 
heavy  falls  of  rain  the  ground  was  so  soft  that  the 
camels  could  hardly  move.  Burke  and  Wills  there- 
fore decided  to  go  on  alone,  with  the  horse.  Almost 
at  the  start,  the  horse  was  nearly  lost  in  a quick- 
sand. After  they  escaped  from  this  danger,  many 
small  creeks  had  to  be  crossed,  and  progress  was 
very  slow.  However,  in  three  days,  directed  now 
and  again  by  aboriginals,  they  reached  the  marsh- 
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lands  and  mangrove  forests  which  line  the  estuary 
of  the  Flinders  River.  This  was  on  February  1 1th, 
1861,  nearly  six  months  after  they  had  set  out  from 
Melbourne.  The  object  of  their  journey  was 
achieved.  They  were  the  first  white  men  who 
had  crossed  Australia  from  south  to  north. 

The  long  return  journey  now  lay  before  them, 
and,  rejoining  the  others  with  the  camels,  they 
lost  no  time  in  pushing 
south.  The  conditions 
were  not  good  for  travel- 
ling. Heavy  thunder- 
storms drenched  both 
men  and  beasts,  and 
made  the  ground  soft 
and  heavy.  The  con- 
stant wetting,  followed 
by  hot  sunshine,  began 
to  weaken  all  the  party. 

On  the  way,  they  found 
the  camel  they  had  left 
behind,  but  he  was  very 
thin  and  weak,  and  three 
days  later  they  had  to 
leave  him  behind  again. 

For  a time  the  weather 
I became  drier,  and  all  felt  better,  except  Burke,  who 
was  ill  after  eating  part  of  a snake  they  had  killed. 
Then  the  heavy  rains  began  again,  making  the 
ground  slippery  and  filling  every  hollow  with  water 
or  slimy  mud,  so  that  they  could  not  travel 
quickly.  Their  supply  of  food,  too,  was  diminishing 
fast,  and  Burke  was  very  angry  when  Gray,  who 
pould  least  withstand  the  hardships,  was  found 
yelping  himself  to  the  flour  without  permission. 


By  courtesy  of  the  “ Illustrated  London 
News.” 
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A few  days  later,  when  they  were  leaving  the 
moister  green  watercourses  for  the  sandy  plains 
and  stony  ridges  of  Central  Australia,  one  of 
the  camels  was  killed  and  the  flesh  dried.  There 
had  been  some  rain,  so  that  there  was  a little 
surface  water  and  some  herbage ; but  their  food 
was  now  very  short,  and  they  were  all  weak. 
The  first  to  give  up  was  Gray,  who  died  from 
dysentery  ; so  weak  were  the  rest  that  they  could 
hardly  bury  him.  The  horse  and  three  of  the 
camels  also  died  from  exhaustion,  so  that  now 
they  had  only  two  camels  left.  But  the  weary 
men  still  struggled  on  towards  Cooper’s  Creek, 
where  they  hoped  to  find  the  rest  of  the  expedition 
with  food  and  clothing.  On  April  21st  they  came 
in  sight  of  the  depot. 

“ There  they  are,”  cried  Burke,  “ I see  them.” 
But  no,  the  camp  was  entirely  deserted  ! This 
was  a terrible  blow  to  the  half-starved  explorers. 
The  camp  fire  was  still  burning,  and  they  could 
not  understand  what  had  happened  till  a message 
was  found  buried  in  the  ground.  Then  they  learnt 
that  the  men  who  had  been  left  behind,  after 
waiting  four  months,  had  started  to  join  the  main 
convoy  on  the  Darling  that  very  morning,  with 
all  their  camels  and  horses  in  good  condition. 
Wills  wrote  in  his  diary : “We  and  our  camels, 
being  just  done  up  and  scarcely  able  to  reach  the 
depot,  have  very  little  chance  of  overtaking  them. 
Our  disappointment  at  finding  the  depot  deserted 
may  easily  be  imagined,  returning  in  an  exhausted 
state  after  four  months  of  the  severest  travelling 
and  privation,  our  legs  almost  paralysed,  so  that 
each  of  us  found  it  most  trying  to  walk  only  a 
few  yards.” 
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At  the  camp  they  found  over  2001b.  of  oatmeal, 
flour,  rice,  sugar,  and  meat.  Wills  and  King,  the 
third  survivor,  were  in  favour  of  trying  to  return 
to  Victoria  by  the  way  they  had  come,  but 
Burke  would  not  agree.  Before  starting,  he 
had  been  told  that  there  were  settlers  at  Mount 
Hopeless,  one  hundred  miles  south  of  Cooper’s 
Creek,  in  the  direction  of  Adelaide.  He  decided 
that  they  were  more  likely  to  reach  this  district 
than  their  depot  on  the  Darling.  Much  against 
their  better  judgment,  Wills  and  King  consented 
to  go  with  him.  Before  starting  they  buried  a 
note  giving  a short  account  of  their  adventures 
and  their  present  state.  It  concluded : “ The 

camels  cannot  travel,  and  we  cannot  walk,  or  we 
should  follow  the  other  party.  We  shall  move 
very  slowly  down  the  Creek.” 

In  their  weak  state  they  were  able  to  travel 
little  more  than  five  miles  a day.  At  first  the 
weather  was  agreeable  and  pleasant,  and  water 
plentiful ; friendly  aboriginals  gave  them  some 
fish  which  renewed  their  strength,  and  their  spirits 
began  to  rise.  The  first  setback  took  place  when 
one  of  their  two  remaining  camels  sank  in  the  mud 
at  the  side  of  a waterhole.  After  many  attempts 
to  pull  him  out  they  had  to  shoot  him,  and  cut 
him  up  and  dry  the  flesh  as  well  as  they  could. 
The  other  camel,  with  the  extra  load  to  carry, 
soon  began  to  suffer  from  the  cold  nights.  When 
they  had  been  travelling  slowly  for  a fortnight, 
Wills  left  the  other  two  in  the  shade  of  some  box 
trees,  and  went  ahead  to  examine  the  country. 
Drom  a sandy  ridge  he  could  see  in  front  little  bub 
earthy  plains,  cut  up  by  further  ridges  and  creeks. 
Dispirited  at  the  prospect  before  him,  Wills  re- 
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turned  to  camp.  The  next  day,  rather  aimlessly, 
they  began  to  retire  towards  the  depot  on  Cooper’s 
Creek. 

They  were  now  almost  desperate.  Their  camel, 
in  spite  of  rest  and  food,  could  hardly  move  ; 
their  provisions  were  running  short,  their  clothing 
was  in  rags,  and  their  boots  were  worn  out.  Wills 
wrote  in  his  diary  : “I  suppose  this  will  end  in 
our  having  to  live  like  the  blacks  for  a few  months.” 
The  following  morning,  the  camel  had  to  be  left 
behind.  Burke  and  Wills  went  on,  and  came  upon 
a tribe  who  treated  them  very  well,  not  only 
giving  them  as  much  fish  as  they  wanted  and  a 
kind  of  bread  called  nardoo,  but  providing  them 
with  shelter  for  the  night.  Next  day  they 
returned  to  King,  who  had  been  cutting  up  and 
curing  the  flesh  of  the  camel.  When  this  work 
was  done,  Burke  and  King  started  to  look  for 
the  friendly  blacks,  but  these  had  disappeared. 
Nor  could  the  explorers  find  any  nardoo  seeds, 
from  which  the  aboriginals  made  their  bread. 

Weak  and  almost  starving,  they  resolved  upon 
a last  attempt  to  reach  the  settlers  near  Mount 
Hopeless.  On  the  second  day  King  found  some 
nardoo  seeds,  and  again  they  changed  their  plans. 
With  this  new  supply  of  food,  they  thought 
they  could  live  near  Cooper’s  Creek  until  help 
arrived.  Gathering  the  seeds  was  very  slow  work, 
as  was  the  making  of  the  bread.  Then,  when 
made,  it  was  not  suitable  for  white  men,  though 
for  some  time  they  managed  to  live  upon  it  and 
upon  the  fish  they  caught  or  obtained  from  the 
blacks.  At  the  end  of  May  Wills  went  back 
to  the  depot  on  Cooper’s  Creek  to  leave  a message 
saying  where  they  were,  in  case  a search  party  came 
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From,  Spencer  and  Gillen’s  “ Across  Australia by  courtesy  of  Messrs.  Macmillan. 

ABORIGINALS  GRINDING  NARDOO  SEEDS. 

to  look  for  them.  Soon  after  his  return  Burke 
accidentally  set  l^ght  to  their  shelter  and  all  their 
; spare  clothes  were  burned — a serious  matter,  for 
it  was  now  winter  and  the  nights  were  very  cold. 
In  this  plight  they  determined  to  go  to  the  nearest 
I aboriginal  camp,  and  try  to  live  like  blacks. 
With  great  difficulty  they  reached  one,  only  to 
find  it  deserted  ; the  next  camp  also  was  empty. 

! The  end  was  now  almost  in  sight.  Wills, 
with  whom  the  nardoo  disagreed,  was  sinking  from 
jthe  effects  of  cold  and  starvation  ; Burke  was 
also  becoming  very  weak.  King  alone  was 
strong  enough  to  go  out  regularly  to  gather  the 
nardoo  seeds.  At  length  even  he  began  to  suffer, 
jand  the  work  of  gathering  food  for  all  three  was 
more  than  he  could  do.  As  a last  resource,  Burke 
and  King  decided  to  leave  Wills  with  some  food, 
and  try  to  find  a tribe  of  blacks.  Wills  was 
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From  a book  by  W illt’g  father,  containing  the  explorer’s  Letters  and  Journals. 
wills’s  last  hours. 

resigned  to  his  fate,  and  consented  readily.  He 
knew  that  it  was  their  only  chance.  He  must 
have  died  very  soon  after  his  companions  left  him. 
In  the  last  entry  in  his  diary,  at  the  end  of  June, 
he  wrote  : 44 1 may  live  four  or  five  days  if  the 
weather  continues  warm  ...  I can  only  look  out, 
like  Mr.  Micawber,  for  4 Something  to  turn  up  ’ ; 
starvation  on  nardoo  is  by  no  means  very  un- 
pleasant.” 

A similar  fate  overtook  Burke.  On  the  first 
day,  he  was  very  weak,  and  little  progress  was 
made.  He  seemed  stronger  the  second  day,  but 
that  night  he  became  very  ill  and  died  the  next 
morning. 

Of  the  party  that  had  reached  the  Gulf  of 
Carpentaria,  King  was  now  the  sole  survivor. 
For  two  days  he  rested,  and  then  returned  tg 
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where  he  had  left  Wills,  to  find  him  dead.  If 
he  had  not  found  a bag  of  nardoo  left  by  the 
blacks,  sufficient  to  last  him  for  a fortnight,  King 
would  probably  have  shared  the  fate  of  his  com- 
panions. When  it  was  running  short,  he  tracked 
the  tribe  to  their  camp,  shooting  crows  and 
hawks  as  he  went.  Hearing  the  shots,  the 
blacks  came  out  to  meet  him,  and  took  him 
back  with  them.  For  some  days  they  fed  him 
well  apd  treated  him  kindly.  Then,  probably 
because'  they  were  afraid  that  their  food  would 
all  be  usfed  up,  they  tried  to  make  him  leave  them. 
But  King  refused  to  go.  The  same  evening,  he 
was  able  to  dress  the  sore  arm  of  one  of  the 
women,  and  from  that  time  the  tribe  always 
allowed  him  a little  nardoo,  and  took  him  with 
them  on  their  fishing  expeditions.  Gradually  he 
was  able  to  make  them  understand  that,  if  they 
kept  him  until  the  arrival  of  the  relief  party, 
they  would  be  given  many  presents,  including 
tomahawks,  which  they  specially  prized. 

One  day  in  mid-September  a man  who  had 
been  fishing  came  running  in  to  say  that  some 
“ white  fellows  5 5 were  near.  The  whole  tribe  in 
camp  at  the  moment  rushed  out  to  meet  them, 
and  King  was  restored  to  his  friends  safe  and 
sound.  Only  then  was  the  whole  tragedy  of 
errors  realised.  On  their  way  towUrds  the  Darling 
the  party  from  Cooper’s  Creek  had  met  Wright 
with  the  main  caravan.  According  to  their  own 
account,  the  two  leaders  afterwards  visited 
Cooper’s  Creek,  but  failed  to  find  any  traces  of 
Burke,  and  did  not  know  that  he  and  Wills  and 
King  had  returned.  Yet  while  they  were  there, 
the  explorers  were  starving  within  a comparatively 
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short  distance.  Wills,  indeed,  visited  the  spot 
twenty-one  days  later;  but  by  that  time  Wright 
and  his  companion  had  turned  back. 

A fine  monument  was  erected  in  Melbourne 
in  honour  of  Burke  and 
Wills,  and  there  it  still 
stands,  in  the  main 
street  of  the  city,  a mute 
reminder  that  the  price 
of  geographical  dis- 
covery has  often  been 
the  lives  of  men. 

And  what  of 
McDouall  Stuart,  the 
other  explorer  who  was 
trying  to  cross  Australia 
from  south  to  north  ? 
In  1861,  the  year  of 
Burke’s  success  and 
death,  Stuart  had  to 
turn  back,  after  reaching 
the  centre  of  the  conti- 
nent from  Adelaide. 
But  in  1862  he  tried 
again,  and  this  time  he 
succeeded,  travelling 
safely  to  the  north 
coast,  and  back  again 
to  Adelaide.  Stuart’s 
route  soon  became  well 
known,  and  within  ten  years  of  his  journey  a 
telegraph  line — the  famous  Overland  Telegraph  of 
Australia — was  constructed  across  the  continent 
from  Adelaide  to  Port  Darwin,  a distance  of  nearly 
2,000  miles. 


From  Davis’s  “ Tracks  of  McKinley  across 
Australia,"  by  courtesy  of  Messrs. 
Sampson  Low. 

JOHN  MCDOUALL  STUART. 
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X.  THROUGH  THE  HEART  OF 
MAORILAND 


NORTH  ISLAND,  NEW 
ZEALAND. 


In  1882  a young  traveller  named 
Kerry-Nicholls  arrived  in  the 
North  Island  of  New  Zealand. 

Most  of  the  native  people  of  New 
Zealand,  the  Maoris  ( Mow-ries ) 
live  in  the  North  Island.  When 
their  country  became  a British 
colony  in  1840,  they  accepted 
Queen  Victoria  as  their  sovereign, 
but  in  the  middle  of  the  century 
they  waged  a long  and  bitter 
war  with  the  white  settlers. 

Peace  had  been  made  many  years 
before  Kerry-Nicholls’ s visit,  but  the  Maoris  had 
kept  for  themselves  a large  part  of  the  North 
Island.  During  the  war  they  had  chosen  one 
of  their  chiefs  to  be  their  king,  and  this  part  of 
the  island  bece  amknown  as  the  King  Country. 
It  was  still  called  the  King  Country  when  Kerry- 
Nicholls  arrived  in  New  Zealand,  and  the  Maoris 
still  refused  to  let  white  people  hve  or  travel 
within  its  borders. 

The  fact  that  the  King  Country  was  closed 
to  white  men  made  Kerry-Nicholls  eager  to  go 
there.  He  was  fond  of  adventure  and  had 
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travelled  in  many 
wild  lands.  In  his 
travels  he  had  al- 
ways got  on  well 
with  the  natives  by 
respecting  their 
customs  and  behav- 
ing kindly  towards 
them  ; and  he 
thought  that  if  he 
came  across  any 
Maoris  in  the  King 
Country  he  would 
be  able  to  make 
friends  with  them 
too.  Though  very 
few  white  men  had 
been  within  its  bor- 
ders, it  was  known 
to  contain  the 
highest  mountain 
in  the  island,  Mount  Ruapehu  ( Ru-ah-jpay-hu ), 
and  also  an  active  volcano,  Mount  Ngauruhoe 
( Nah-ru-hoy ).*  Kerry-Nicholls’s  plan  was  to  enter 
the  King  Country  from  the  south,  climb  the  two 
mountains,  and  then  make  his  way  northwards 
to  Alexandra,  an  English  settlement  close  to  the 
northern  boundary. 

Starting  from  the  city  of  Auckland,  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  island,  in  the  month  of 
March,  1883,  he  had  first  to  travel  southwards 

* Kerry-Nicholls  confined  the  name  Ngauruhoe  to  the  crater  of  the 
volcano,  and  called  the  whole  mountain  Tongariro.  In  re-telling  the 
story  of  his  travels  we  have,  following  the  accepted  practice,  called 
the  whole  mountain  Ngauruhoe.  A near-by  smaller  peak  is  now  called 
Tongariro. — The  Authors 
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to  reach  the  southern  boundary  of  the  King 
Country.  His  way  lay  through  the  Lake  Country, 
one  of  the  most  wonderful  regions  in  the  world. 
Not  only  is  the  scenery  very  beautiful,  but  there 
are  many  geysers,  hot  springs,  mud  volcanoes, 
and  other  signs  of  underground  fires.  Some  of 
the  hot  springs  shoot  out  of  the  ground  from  small 
holes,  while  others  are  large  steaming  pools.  Some 
are  boiling,  others  just  warm.  As  Kerry-Nicholls 
wrote  in  a book  describing  his  journey  : “ You 
may  cook  food  in  one,  take  a bath  in  another, 
and  get  scalded  to  death  in  a third.” 

After  spending  a month  amid  these  natural 
wonders  Kerry-Nicholls  engaged  a young  man 
named  Turner  to  act  as  interpreter,  and  together 
they  set  out  for  the  King  Country.  They  had 
three  horses — one  for  each  man,  and  one  to  carry 


By  courtesy  of  the  High  Commissioner  for  New  Zealand,. 
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their  tent  and  provisions.  A journey  of  about 
30  miles  round  the  eastern  shore  of  Lake  Taupo 
(Tow-poe  ; pronounce  the  first  syllable  to  rhyme 
with  cow)  brought  them  to  a Maori  settlement 
named  Tokaanu  ( Toe-kah-nu ).  Lake  Taupo  is 
the  largest  lake  in  New  Zealand  ; it  is  20  miles 
long  and  20  broad,  and  covers  an  area  equal  to 
that  of  the  co  unty  of  Middlesex  in  England.  The 
longest  river  in  New  Zealand,  the  Waikato 
(Wy-hat-o),  which  is  about  as  long  as  the  English 
River  Thames,  flows  into  the  southern  end  of  the 
lake,  and  out  again  at  the  northern  end.  Tokaanu, 
the  Maori  settlement  reached  by  Kerry-Nicholls, 
was  situated  just  where  the  Waikato  flows  into 
Lake  Taupo.  The  settlement  was  one  of  the  most 
important  entrances  to  the  King  Country,  and 
the  natives  guarded  it  jealously.  Kerry-Nicholls 
managed  to  make  friends  with  them  and  learned 
from  them  many  interesting  facts  about  their 
country.  On  leaving  Tokaanu  he  and  Turner 
followed  up  the  River  Waikato,  which  flowed 
through  a rocky  gorge  that  it  had  carved  out  of 
the  surrounding  plateau. 

The  travellers  journeyed  along  the  top  of  the 
gorge  across  the  plateau,  which  was  called 
Rangipo  (Rang-e-poe),  a Maori  name  meaning 
“ black  cloudy  sky.”  So  far  they  had  enjoyed 
perfect  weather,  but  when  they  arrived  near 
Mount  Ngauruhoe  and  were  ready  to  make  a 
start  for  the  mountain,  a great  storm  of  wind  and 
rain  sprang  up  in  the  night.  The  Waikato  was 
turned  into  a raging  flood,  so  that,  as  Kerry- 
Nicholls  wrote,  “ the  river  rolled  through  its  rocky 
gorge  with  a sound  like  the  roaring  of  a distant 
sea.”  At  daybreak,  when  the  travellers  looked 
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anxiously  in  the  direction  of  Ngauruhoe,  both  it 
and  Ruapehu  were  blotted  completely  out  of  sight 
by  a dense  black  cloud  which  hung  around  them 
like  a funeral  pall. 

The  rain  poured  down  in  torrents  for  six  days, 
and  the  two  men  lived  on  scanty  meals  of  porridge 
and  hard  biscuit.  The  horses  suffered  terribly  ; 
not  only  had  they  to  go  short  of  food,  but  the 
cold  and  wet  weather  greatly  weakened  them.  On 
the  sixth  day  the  sun  shone  out  again,  and  the 
travellers  set  out  for  Ngauruhoe ; but  they  had 
scarcely  gone  a mile  when  the  “ black  cloudy  sky  ” 
returned,  and  again  they  had  to  encamp.  Four 
more  days  were  passed  in  this  dreary  fashion. 
The  only  excitement  they  had  was  the  thought 
that  the  Maoris  might  be  down  upon  them  at  any 
| moment. 

They  had  been  delayed  just  ten  days  when  the 
1 black  cloud  rolled  away  and  they  saw  Ngauruhoe 
like  a grand  panorama,  “ a magnificent  tapering 
I cone,  glittering  with  ice  and  snow  and  crowned 
with  its  waving  cloud  of  steam.”  In  order  to 
i travel  the  more  quickly  they  hid  the  packhorse  in 
! the  bush,  and,  taking  their  blankets  and  tent, 
j rode  towards  the  foot  of  the  mountain.  The 
| sun  was  warm  and  bright,  and  everything  seemed 
; promising.  Suddenly  Turner  caught  sight  of  four 
; mounted  Maoris  crossing  the  plain  behind  them. 

The  travellers  hurried  on,  and  after  passing  the 
j top  of  a low  hill  they  waited  and  watched  for  a 
long  time.  They  saw  no  more  of  the  natives, 
but  for  days  they  were  worried  by  the  thought 
j that  perhaps  the  Maoris  were  on  their  track. 

I They  were  all  the  more  anxious  because  they  knew 
that  Ngauruhoe  was  regarded  by  the  Maoris  as 
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MOUNT  NGAURUHOE  (RIGHT),  WITH  RUAPEHU  IN  THE  DISTANCE. 


a very  sacred  mountain,  which  was  strictly 
“ taboo,”  or  forbidden,  to  Europeans. 

Near  the  foot  of  the  mountain  they  tied  up  the 
horses  in  the  scrub.  After  scrambling  over  huge 
boulders  for  about  a mile,  they  came  to  an  old 
lava  stream  which  had  formed,  as  it  cooled,  a 
dark  shining  rocky  ridge.  Up  this  they  deter- 
mined to  climb.  They  found  it  very  hard  work, 
and  soon  their  hands  were  cut  and  scratched  on 
the  sharp  edges.  The  higher  they  climbed  the 
steeper  the  mountain  seemed  to  become  ; but  they 
obtained  fine  views  of  the  country  around,  and 
could  see  plainly  Mount  Ruapehu,  about  six  miles 
away. 

During  the  whole  ascent  they  never  took  more 
than  five  minutes’  rest  at  a time,  for  fear  that 
bad  weather  might  overtake  them.  As  they 
climbed  higher  they  found  long  icicles  attached 
to  the  rocks.  Above  7,000ft.  they  came  to  great 
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boulders  and  a steep  slope  covered  with  ice,  over 
which  they  had  to  go  on  all  fours.  They  could 
now  smell  the  sulphur  fumes  from  the  crater,  and 
presently  they  reached  the  hot,  quaking  edge  of 
the  crater  itself.  Just  as  they  did  so,  a cloud  of 
steam  swept  over  them,  hiding  everything  from 
sight,  but  they  could  hear  “ the  loud  bubbling  of 
the  boiling  springs,  the  hissing,  screeching  sound 
I of  great  columns  of  steam  as  they  burst  with 
' terrific  force  from  the  rocky  vents,  and  the 
unearthly  gurglings  of  jets  of  boiling  mud  as  they 
shot  into  the  air.” 

Mounting  a little  to  the  right,  over  soil  that 
; smoked  beneath  their  feet,  the  two  climbers 
i gained  the  very  topmost  point  of  the  mountain, 
7,515ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  looked 
] down  into  the  crater.  It  was  almost  a complete 
j circle,  nearly  a mile  round,  and  400ft.  deep ; 
from  every  part  of  it  rose  jets  of  steam  and  streams 
of  boiling  water  and  liquid  mud  ; in  every  direction 
were  large  deposits  of  yellow  sulphur,  in  some 
i places  piled  like  rocks  and  in  others  lying  like 
icrystals  of  yellow  frost  upon  the  ground. 

Instead  of  descending  by  the  way  the}^  had 
icome,  they  chose  a very  steep  slope  on  the  eastern 
jside.  This  was  covered  thickly  with  fine  ashes 
icalled  scoriae  (score-e-ee)  and  strewn  with  great 
stones.  The  surface  was  so  loose  that  it  gave 
way  beneath  their  feet,  causing  them  to  slide  down 
iat  every  step.  They  held  each  other’s  arms,  and 
itook  long  strides,  sliding  down  10  or  15  feet  every 
time.  In  this  way  they  came  down  so  quickly 
that  though  they  had  taken  six  hours  to  climb 
the  mountain,  they  reached  the  bottom  in  an 
Jiour  and  a half. 
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It  was  dark  when  they  completed  the  descent, 
and  they  had  some  difficulty  in  finding  the  place 
where  they  had  left  their  horses.  When  they 
found  it  they  lit  a fire  and  made  a scanty  meal 
of  tea  and  biscuit.  They  were  anxious  to  get 
away  from  the  “ tabooed  ” mountain  as  soon  as 
possible,  so  they  did  not  pitch  their  tent,  but 
rolled  themselves  up  in  their  blankets  and  slept 
on  the  ground.  They  did  not  sleep  long,  for  the 
night  was  bitterly  cold.  Just  before  sunrise  there 
were  twelve  degrees  of  frost ; the  backs  of  the 
horses  were  coated  with  white,  and  Kerry- 
Nicholls’s  breath  froze  on  his  moustache  and 
beard.  With  numbed  fingers  the  two  men  saddled 
the  horses,  and  rode  rapidly  over  the  plain  towards 
Ruapehu. 

Ruapehu  was  once  a volcano,  and  its  slopes 
are  composed  of  lava  rock  and  scoriae,  like  those 
of  Ngauruhoe  and  other  mountains  in  this  region. 
But  it  is  no  longer  active,  and  its  top  is  always 
covered  with  snow  and  ice.  Kerry-Nicholls 
directed  his  course  towards  a small  belt  of  forest 
on  the  side  of  the  mountain,  where  he  hoped  to 
find  water,  grazing,  and  shelter  for  the  horses. 
On  arrival  he  found  that  there  was  no  grazing 
near,  so  he  decided  to  take  the  horses  higher  up 
the  mountain,  to  where  he  could  see  signs  of  dwarf 
plants  which  he  knew  the  horses  could  eat.  Just 
as  he  was  about  to  start,  a party  of  natives  was 
seen  riding  below.  Quickly  hiding  the  horses  in 
a gully,  he  and  Turner  crept  to  the  top  of  a ridge 
and  watched  carefully  to  see  if  the  Maoris  would 
notice  their  tracks.  Fortunately  they  passed  on 
without  doing  so. 

At  a spot  4,500ft.  up  the  mountain,  where 
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the  last  of  the  dwarf  plants  grew,  a little  oasis 
was  found,  containing  a few  stunted  shrubs  and 
clumps  of  grass,  and  here  the  horses  were  left. 
Packing  the  tent,  blankets,  and  some  food  on 
their  own  shoulders,  and  taking  with  them  a 
flag-pole  to  erect  on  the  top  of  the  mountain, 
i the  two  men  set  out  for  the  snow  line.  Laden 
as  they  were  they  had  a long  and  exhausting 
i climb  up  a steep  slope  of  volcanic  ash,  strewn  with 
! enormous  boulders.  At  6,200ft.  they  had  almost 
reached  the  foot  of  the  great  snow-cap.  Then 
I darkness  fell,  and  a piercing  wind  sprang  up. 

Under  the  shelter  of  a boulder,  after  scraping 
,j  away  the  icicles  and  frost,  they  arranged  a square 
of  large  stones  to  keep  the  scoriae  from  slipping. 
Over  this  square  they  fixed  their  tent  on  three 
ipoles,  weighting  it  round  the  edge  with  more 
! stones.  There  was  just  room  for  them  to  crawl 
inside.  With  great  difficulty  they  managed  to 
make  a fire  with  wood  they  had  brought  with 
them,  and  boil  some  tea.  Their  bed  was  very 
rough  and  their  pillows  were  two  lumps  of  rock, 
but  they  might  have  been  able  to  sleep  if  the  scoriae 
*had  not  kept  slipping  and  sliding  from  under 
them  as  they  lay  on  the  steep  incline.  The 
wind  blew  in  sudden  gusts,  which  seemed  to  get 
stronger  every  time  ; the  tent  flapped  and  shook  ; 
and  the  wind,  which  had  shifted  from  its  original 
direction,  blew  round  and  under  them  so  that 
they  could  not  keep  warm. 

At  midnight  a terrific  gale  swept  the  mountain, 
and  in  a moment  the  tent  was  blown  away.  One 
of  the  poles  struck  Turner  a violent  blow  on  the 
head,  and  the  blankets  flew  in  all  directions.  The 
air  was  filled  with  blinding  showers  of  dust  and 
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ashes  which  filled  their  eyes,  hair,  nose,  and  throat, 
and  got  under  their  clothes.  It  was  impossible 
to  erect  the  tent  again,  and  for  the  next  six  hours 
they  sat  wrapped  in  their  blankets  in  the  shelter 
of  a boulder,  waiting  for  sunrise. 

As  soon  as  the  first  rays  had  warmed  their 
frozen  limbs,  they  ate  a good  breakfast,  and  set 
out.  The  climbing  was  more  difficult  and 
dangerous  than  ever,  for  the  slopes  of  volcanic 
ash  were  covered  with  frozen  snow  and  the  rocks 
were  slippery  with  ice,  while  the  wind  still  blew 
with  terrific  force.  When  it  was  impossible  to 
stand  against  the  wind  they  crept  on  hands  and 
knees.  Sometimes  they  had  to  make  their  way 
along  narrow  ledges,  and  then  they  had  to  cling 
to  projecting  rocks  to  save  themselves  from  being 
blown  down  the  precipice  beside  them. 

Slowly  and  with  frequent  halts  they  made 
their  toilsome  way  upwards,  until  at  last  they 
stood  on  the  rounded  top  of  the  mountain, 
9,000ft.  above  sea-level.  A great  rock  150ft. 
high  still  towered  above  them,  covered  with  snow 
of  dazzling  whiteness,  and  with  festoons  of  great 
icicles  all  round  its  edges,  glittering  in  the  sun. 
It  was  dangerous  even  to  approach  it  on  the 
sunny  side,  for  icicles  were  continually  falling 
with  a crash  ; but  in  the  shade  the  ice  was  hard 
as  iron,  and  on  that  side,  steadying  each  other  by 
holding  on  to  the  flag-pole  they  were  carrying, 
and  cutting  steps  with  their  tomahawks,  they 
gradually  made  their  way  to  the  top  (9,175ft.). 

The  view  was  magnificent.  They  could  see 
clearly  for  100  miles  in  every  direction.  All 
North  Island  lay  mapped  out,  as  it  were,  beneath 
them,  with  the  ocean  far  away  to  the  east  and  the 
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west.  They  built  a cairn  of  stones  and  erected 
their  flag-pole,  and  Kerry-Nicholls  named  the 
ice  crown  of  the  mountain  “ Point  Victoria  ” in 
honour  of  the  Queen. 

After  descending  Mount  Ruapehu,  Kerry- 
Nicholls  made  haste  .to  leave  the  “ tabooed  ” 
j district.  Travelling  eastwards  through  desert 
i country  he  came  to  a river  called  the  Whangaehu 
( Whong-ah-hoo),  whose 
waters  were  so  full  of 
alum  that  it  looked  like 
a river  of  milk  ; yet  it 
rose  quite  near  the 
Waikato,  whose  waters 
were  as  pure  as  crystal. 

Kerry-Nicholls 
traced  both  rivers  nearly 
back  to  their  sources  in 
Mount  Ruapehu,  and 
climbed  the  mountain 
a second  time.  High 
up  in  the  valley  of  the 
(Whangaehu  he  dis- 
covered a magnificent 
i waterfall,  300ft.  high. 

All  the  rocks  around 
were  white  with  alum  from  the  river,  and  the 
water  poured  over  them  in  a frothy  stream  which 
looked  like  beautiful  lace.  He  called  it  the 
|“  Bridal  Veil  Fall.”  Still  higher  up  the  valley 
the  river  came  pouring  out  of  a series  of  ice-caves 
at  the  foot  of  a great  glacier.  Wading  through 
the  river  with  the  water  up  to  their  knees,  Kerry- 
Nicholls  and  Turner  entered  the  largest  cave. 
Here  they  were  right  under  the  glacier.  The  roof 
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was  a mass  of  snow  which  had  frozen  into  a pattern 
of  hollow  ovals  all  equal  in  size.  It  looked  like 
the  roof  of  some  Moorish  temple,  and  it  was  hard 
to  believe  that  it  had  not  been  built  by  men’s 
hands.  At  every  place  where  the  edges  of  the 
ovals  met,  a long  single  icicle  hung  down,  wide 
at  the  top  and  tapering  to  a point  as  sharp  as  a 
needle. 

After  this  second  visit  to  the  great  mountain, 
Kerry-Nicholls  made  his  way  southwards  to  a 
British  settlement  named  Karioi  ( Kar-e-oy ),  to 
renew  his  supply  of  provisions.  Here  he  heard 
that  a tribe  of  Maoris  had  erected  a gallows,  on 
which  to  hang  any  white  men  caught  in  the  King 
Country.  In  spite  of  this  he  stuck  to  his  plan 
of  exploring  the  country  from  south  to  north,  and 
after  two  days’  rest  he  set  out  again.  But  he 
left  the  packhorse  behind,  for  it  had  become  so 
weak  that  it  was  more  likely  to  be  a hindrance 
than  a help. 

Once  more  crossing  the  frontier  of  the  King 
Country,  he  found  himself  in  a great  forest. 
Many  of  the  trees  were  over  100ft.  high,  and  30ft. 
or  40ft.  round  at  the  base,  while  giant  creepers 
grew  from  tree  to  tree  and  covered  them  to  their 
tops.  For  70  miles  he  followed  a rough  native 
track  through  the  forest,  but  travelling  was 
difficult  and  very  tiring.  There  was  no  level 
ground,  and  the  men  were  all  the  time  dragging 
their  horses  up  steep  slopes,  slippery  as  glass  with 
moisture  from  the  trees,  or  helping  them  down 
again.  Often  they  dared  not  try  to  lead  the  horses 
down,  for  fear  the  animals  would  roll  over  on  them. 
The  ground  was  so  slippery  that  the  horses  slid 
down  on  their  haunches,  and  only  stopped  when 
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they  reached  the  boggy  creek  at  the  bottom.  Then 
they  had  to  struggle  through  the  creek,  filled  with 
thick  black  mud,  and  on  the  other  side  there 
was  a fresh  slope  to  be  climbed. 

Sometimes  the  track  was  blocked  by  great 
trees  which  had  fallen 
| across  it,  and  then  the 
travellers  had  to  cut  a 
way  round  the  obstacle 
! through  the  tangled 
undergrowth.  Always 
j the  creepers  were  very 
troublesome,  winding 
round  the  legs  and 
j necks  of  the  men,  and 
! so  entangling  the  horses 
; that  they  could  not 
move  till  they  were  cut 
free. 

So  for  several  days 
i they  struggled  on,  till 
| at  last  in  a break  in  the 
j forest  they  came  to  a 
| native  village.  The 
Maoris  greeted  them 
with  shouts  of  “ pake- 

..  , , . , 7 i • , A MAORI  CHIEF  WITH  SPEAR  AND 

has  (pa-ke-ha,  white  club. 

i man),  and  seemed  very 

i unfriendly.  They  sent  for  their  chief,  and  while 
| waiting  for  him  they  squatted  round  the  strangers 
j and  watched  them  narrowly.  The  two  white 
men  sat  on  the  ground  and  tried  to  look  uncon- 
cerned. When  the  chief  arrived  he  squatted  down 
with  his  followers,  and  for  a time  the  two  parties 
looked  at  one  another  in  silence.  Then  the  chief 
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asked  why  the  strangers  had  come ; and  when 
Turner  said  they  were  travelling  for  pleasure  the 
natives  laughed,  for  the  two  men  were  half-starved, 
drenched  to  the  skin,  and  covered  with  mud  from 
head  to  foot. 

Many  other  questions  were  asked,  and  the 
natives  showed  no  signs  of  becoming  friendly, 
till  an  old  woman  suddenly  rose  and  waved  her 
arms  around  her  head,  shouting  “ Haeremai ” 
(Welcome).  She  was  the  chiefs  mother,  and  her 
words  seemed  to  act  like  magic  on  the  Maoris, 
who  at  once  took  charge  of  the  horses,  and 
hastened  to  prepare  food  for  the  travellers.  A big 
tin  dish  of  pork  and  potatoes  was  brought  to 
them,  and  very  glad  indeed  they  were  to  see  it, 
for  they  had  eaten  hardly  anything  for  two  days. 
Afterwards  they  were  lodged  in  the  chief’s  house, 
and  they  stayed  in  the  village — which  was  called 
Ruakaka  (Ru-ah-kah-kah) — for  several  days,  re- 
covering from  the  effects  of  the  journey.  When 
they  left  the  chief  himself  rode  with  them  for  some 
distance  to  set  them  on  their  way. 

They  had  three  more  days  of  difficult  forest 
travelling,  and  then  came  to  fine  open  country. 
From  this  time  their  journey  was  much  easier. 
Whenever  they  approached  a Maori  village  they 
were  fearful  as  to  how  they  would  be  treated ; 
but  they  met  only  friendly  natives,  and  at  last 
they  reached  their  destination,  the  settlement  of 
Alexandra.  Kerry-Mcholls  had  been  travelling 
for  over  ten  weeks  since  leaving  Auckland,  and 
had  crossed  the  dreaded  King  Country  from  end 
to  end. 


XI.  AMONG  THE  NEW  ZEALAND 
ALPS 


Stretching  from  north-east  to  south-west  through- 
out the  South  Island  of  New  Zealand  is  a range 
of  high  mountains.  In  the  centre  of  the  range 
the  tops  of  the  mountains  are  always  covered 
with  snow  and  ice,  and  there  are  many  great 
glaciers  in  the  valleys.  On  the  eastern  side,  wide 
flat  plains  stretch  from  the  foot  of  the  mountains 
to  the  sea  and  provide  pasture  for  millions  of  sheep, 
especially  on  the  famous  Canterbury  Plains,  the 
home  of  the  “ Canterbury  Lamb  ” so  largely  sold 
in  this  country.  On  the  western  side,  the 
mountains  are  near  the  coast  and  many  of  the 
glaciers  descend  to  within  700ft.  above  sea-level. 
From  the  foot  of  the  glaciers  turbulent  streams 
flow  down  the  mountain  sides  in  a succession  of 
rapids  and  waterfalls,  sometimes  taking  leaps  of 
hundreds  of  feet  down  precipitous  places.  The 
lower  slopes  of  the  mountains  are  covered  with 
gigantic  trees  and  ferns,  and  the  scenery,  with  its 
combination  of  forests  and  mountains,  waterfalls 
and  glaciers,  is  among  the  grandest  in  the  world. 

To  this  splendid  range  the  great  English  navi- 
gator, Captain  Cook,  gave  the  name  4 4 The 
Southern  Alps,”  and  the  highest  mountain  of  all, 
near  the  centre  of  the  range,  is  called  after  him, 
141  v. — K 
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Mount  Cook.  It  is  12,349ft.  high.  The  Maoris 
call  it  “ Ao-rangi  ” (Sky-piercer).  Until  the  year 
1882  no  one  had  reached  its  summit.  In  that  year 
an  Irish  clergyman,  Rev.  W.  Spotswood  Green, 
who  was  a great  Alpine  climber,  landed  at  Christ- 
church, on  the  east  coast  of  New  Zealand.  With 
two  Swiss  guides,  Boss  and  Kaufmann  ( Cowf - 
man),  he  had  crossed  12,000  miles  of  ocean  in  the 
hope  of  being  the  first  to  conquer  Mount  Cook. 

From  Christchurch  the  three  men  travelled 
by  train  to  a small  place 
called  Albury,  which  at  that 
time  was  as  far  as  the  rail- 
way went  in  the  direction 
of  Mount  Cook.  With  their 
ice-axes,  heavy  knapsacks, 
and  boots  studded  with 
nails,  they  presented  a 
strange  sight,  and  the  other 
passengers  thought  they 
must  be  gold-diggers.  At 
Albury  they  hired  a rickety 
old  waggon,  three  horses, 
and  a driver  to  carry  them  and  their  baggage 
as  near  to  the  foot  of  the  mountain  as  possible. 
They  passed  many  sheep-runs,  and  at  the 
end  of  two  days  reached  the  Tasman  River, 
which  flows  from  the  Tasman  Glacier.  Mount 
Cook  is  at  the  head  of  the  Tasman  Glacier. 
Describing  the  scene,  Green  wrote  : “ Right  in  the 
middle  of  the  picture,  between  two  branch  valleys, 
the  Mount  Cook  range  rose  pile  upon  pile,  its 
glittering  peak  crowning  all.  This  Tasman  valley 
is  an  immense  flat  from  which  the  mountains  rise 
as  abruptly  as  from  the  shore  of  a lake.” 
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The  route  lay  across  the  river.  During  the 
crossing  the  horses  took  fright  in  mid-stream,  and, 
plunging  violently,  broke  part  of  the  harness. 
The  waggon  stopped  and  began  to  settle  down  ; 
there  was  no  time  to  lose  if  it  was  not  to  be  swept 
away.  Hastily  fastening  the  tent  rope  to  the 
fore-carriage  the  men  jumped  into  the  icy  water, 
and,  hauling  on  the  rope,  managed  to  drag  the 
! waggon  into  shallow  water.  There  they  mended 
the  harness,  and  at  last  reached  the  other  side. 

They  spent  that  night  in  the  woolshed  of  a 
sheep  station  in  charge  of  a shepherd  named 
Southerland,  and  very  glad  they  were  to  find  such 
shelter,  for  a violent  storm  of  rain  was  raging 
outside.  Early  next  morning  the  weather  cleared 
up,  and  they  had  a glorious  summer  day.  It  was 
! the  month  of  February,  which  in  New  Zealand  is 
| like  August  in  England.  Their  first  task  was  to 
fix  on  a spot  for  a camp,  which  would  be  their 
headquarters  during  the  month  that  Green  had 
I allowed  for  his  explorations.  Southerland  told 
them  of  a suitable  place,  and  acted  as  guide. 

To  reach  the  camping  ground  they  had  to  cross 
a very  swiftly  flowing  river,  named  the  Hooker, 
which  flows  from  the  Hooker  Glacier  and  is  a 

I tributary  of  the  Tasman  River.  The  travellers 
could  hear  the  roar  of  its  waters  a mile  off,  and 
when  they  reached  it  they  could  hear  the  clink  of 
the  stones  in  its  bed,  striking  one  against  another 
as  the  torrent  rolled  them  along.  Green  knew 
that  explorers  had  lost  their  lives  by  being  swept 
away  in  similar  streams.  The  waggon  had  been 
left  behind,  and  men  and  baggage  had  to  be 
taken  across  on  horseback.  Southerland  piloted 
each  in  turn,  going  over  and  back  about  a score 
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of  times  before  all  the  party  and  their  belongings 
were  safely  on  the  other  side.  Then  he  waved 
farewell  and  galloped  away,  leaving  the  others  to 
continue  to  the  camping  ground. 

The  place  selected  was  a pleasant  spot,  about 
two  miles  up  the  valley,  near  a small  stream. 
Unfortunately  the  horse  which  was  carrying  the 
flour,  tea,  and  sugar,  and  Green’s  extra  clothes, 
took  it  into  his  head  to  have  a refreshing  roll  in 
the  stream.  The  sugar  could  not  be  rescued ; 
it  was  dissolved  ! The  water  had  damaged  the 
other  things  too,  but  they  might  still  be  of  use, 
so  the  clothes  were  hung  on  a rope  and  the  tea 
and  flour  were  spread  out  to  dry  in  the  sun. 

From  this  point  the  horses  and  their  driver  went 
back,  leaving  Green  and  his  two  guides  to  face 
the  ascent  of  the  great  mountain.  At  first  it  was 
necessary  to  reconnoitre.  Their  way  lay  up  the 
Tasman  Glacier,  but  the  best  route  above  the 
glacier  had  still  to  be  found.  The  party  break- 
fasted at  six  o’clock  ; then,  packing  their  knap- 
sacks with  food  and  clothing,  and  taking  their 
ice-axes,  they  set  out.  An  hour’s  walk  brought 
them  to  the  foot  of  the  glacier,  but  as  yet  they 
could  see  no  ice. 

A glacier  flows  down  a valley  very  slowly,  in 
some  cases  only  an  inch  or  two  a day.  Often  great 
stones  and  rocks  fall  from  the  mountain  sides  on 
to  its  surface,  and  are  carried  along  by  the  glacier. 
Some  of  them  fall  into  cracks  in  the  ice  and  become 
rounded  and  smooth  as  they  are  ground  by  the 
moving  mass  ; others  form  a great,  rough  embank- 
ment on  each  side  of  the  glacier  ; but  most  of 
them  are  carried  to  where  the  ice  melts,  and  there 
they  are  dropped  across  the  end  of  the  glacier. 
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These  deposits  of  rocks  are  called  moraines  ; that 
at  the  end  of  the  glacier  is  called  the  terminal 
moraine,  those  at  the  sides  are  called  lateral 

moraines.  In  time 
these  moraines  be- 
come very  large  in- 
deed, and  may  extend 
for  miles. 

It  was  the  terminal 
moraine  of  the  Tas- 
man Glacier  that 
Green  and  the  guides 
had  now  reached. 
They  began  to  climb 
the  great  piles  of 
boulders  composing 
the  moraine,  but  it 
soon  became  plain 
that  a day’s  journey 
would  not  take  them 
far  over  such  ground, 
so  they  struck  off  to 
the  left,  towards  the 
west  lateral  moraine. 
This,  they  found,  was 
composed  of  huge 
cakes  of  sandstone 
and  ragged  slabs  of 
slate,  some  over  20ft. 
a side,  ready  at  any 
moment  to  topple 
over.  After  following 
this  moraine  for  half  a mile  they  descended  to  a 
hollow  between  the  moraine  and  the  mountain  side, 
but  here  they  found  a fresh  difficulty.  The  place  was 
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covered  with  dense  scrub  called  “ Wild  Irishman,” 
which  they  could  not  get  through,  and  over  the 
top  of  which  they  had  to  crawl,  scratching  their 
hands  and  faces  and  tearing  their  clothes.  Often 
they  stumbled  on  a clump  of  “ Spaniards,”  or 
sword  grass,  which  had  long  stiff  pointed  leaves 
inflicting  painful  wounds. 

So  the  party  took  to  the  boulders  again.  The 
sun  was  hot,  climbing  was  slow  and  tiring  work, 
and  it  was  not  until  two  o’clock  in  the  afternoon 
that  they  at  last  stood  upon  the  ice  of  the  glacier 
itself.  They  went  on  for  another  half-hour, 
searching  the  sides  of  the  mountain  with  their 
glasses  to  find  the  most  promising  way  up  ; then 
they  were  forced  to  turn  back  to  reach  the  camp 
before  night. 

The  day  had  proved  that  they  would  need  a 
camp  much  higher  up  the  valley  before  they  could 
attempt  the  ascent  of  the  mountain.  Moving 
their  stores  was  going  to  be  very  hard  work. 
Climbing  the  moraines  had  been  bad  enough  with 
only  a knapsack,  but  with  heavy  loads  it  would 
be  much  more  difficult.  However,  it  had  to  be 
done,  and  next  morning  the  work  was  begun. 
Everything  they  could  possibly  spare  was  left 
behind  in  a tent  which  was  carefully  closed.  The 
other  things  were  made  up  into  packs  and  divided 
between  the  three  of  them.  The  final  camp  was 
pitched  just  where  a tributary  glacier  joined  the 
Tasman.  Green  named  it  the  Ball  Glacier,  after 
the  first  President  of  the  Alpine  Club. 

The  two  camps  were  only  six  miles  apart,  but 
it  took  four  days’  hard  work  to  carry  the  stores 
that  short  distance,  and  as  a heavy  storm  of  rain 
and  wind,  followed  by  a fall  of  snow,  compelled 
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the  men  to  stay  in  shelter  for  two  days,  a week  was 
gone  before  they  were  settled  in  the  upper  camp. 
From  this  camp,  at  five  o’clock  in  the  morning 
of  February  25th,  they  began  their  attack  on 
Mount  Cook. 

The  best  way  seemed  to  be  up  a mountain 
spur  on  the  south  side  of  the  Ball  Glacier.  After 
hours  of  hard  climbing  they  reached  a ridge  which 
sloped  upwards  to  the  top  of  Mount  Cook,  over 
4,000ft.  above.  From  this  point  they  could  look 
down  upon  the  Tasman  Glacier  on  the  one  side 
and  the  Hooker  Glacier  on  the  other,  and  there 
were  magnificent  views  of  mountain  peaks  all 
round.  But  they  could  go  no  farther  up  the  ridge, 
for  the  jagged  rocks  of  which  it  was  composed, 
standing  up  like  great  pointed  teeth,  were  so 
loose  that  a touch  almost  would  have  hurled  them 
into  one  of  the  valleys  below.  It  was  impossible 
to  climb  them,  and  the  three  men  returned  to 
camp.  Their  first  attempt  had  been  a failure. 

Two  days  later  they  tried  again.  This  time 
they  crossed  the  Ball  Glacier  and  ascended  a ridge 
on  the  opposite  side.  They  toiled  over  great 
snowfields  and  climbed  smooth  blocks  of  ice,  in 
which  they  had  not  only  to  cut  steps  for  their 
feet,  but  also  little  hollows  to  get  a grip  for  their 
hands.  They  clambered  up  slopes  of  loose  stones, 
and  mounted  steep  precipices  where  they  roped 
themselves  together  for  safety,  so  that  if  one 
slipped  he  might  be  supported  by  the  others  ; 
though  there  was  also  the  danger  that  if  the  others 
could  not  stand  the  strain  they  might  all  three 
be  dashed  to  pieces.  Often  they  were  in  peril 
from  falling  stones,  which  were  loosened  by  their 
feet  as  they  .climbed  one  above  the  other,  almost 
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as  on  a ladder.  They  heard  the  crashing  and 
booming  of  avalanches  all  round  them.  Once  a 
tremendous  avalanche  of  rocks  crashed  into  a 
ravine  near  to  them  and  tore  down  the  mountain 
side  in  a great  cloud  of  dust,  with  a roar  like 
thunder,  seeming  to  shake  the  whole  ridge. 

The  weather  was  glorious,  and  the  blue  sky 
and  snow-white  mountain  peaks,  dazzling  in  the 
sun,  afforded  magnificent  views  ; but  at  a height 
of  8,000ft.  the  little  party  found  they  could 
advance  no  farther  towards  the  top  of  Mount 
Cook  in  that  direction,  and  once  more  they  had 
to  make  their  way  back  to  camp,  after  seventeen 
hours  of  the  hardest  and  most  dangerous  climbing 
they  had  done. 

Although  they  had  twice  failed  they  did  not 
give  up  hope.  During  his  second  climb,  Green  had 
been  on  the  look-out  for  other  routes.  To  the 
north  he  had  seen  another  glacier,  named  the 
Hochstetter  Glacier  after  one  of  the  earliest 
explorers  of  the  New  Zealand  Alps.  On  the  farther 
side  of  this  glacier  the  mountain  slopes  seemed 
to  offer  a better  chance  of  success,  and  Green 
determined  to  go  that  way  next  time. 

The  last  day  of  February  was  spent  in  resting 
after  the  fatigues  of  the  day  before,  and  in  getting 
ready  for  the  third  attempt.  At  dawn  on 
March  1st  the  little  party  left  their  camp,  carrying 
an  oilcloth  sheet,  a rug,  a sleeping  bag  (for  they 
expected  to  have  to  sleep  at  least  one  night  in  the 
open),  provisions  for  three  days,  and  their  axes. 
A dense  fog  filled  the  valley  when  they  set  out, 
and  everything  was  motionless  and  silent  in  the 
grip  of  the  morning  frost.  But  as  the  sun  rose  the 
mists  cleared  away,  and  the  day  became  very  fine. 
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Two  hours’  easy  walking  across  the  Ball  and 
Hochstetter  Glaciers  brought  them  to  the  moraine 
on  the  far  side  of  the  Hochstetter  Glacier,  and 
they  began  to  climb  the  ridge.  This,  too,  was 
easy  at  first,  but  soon  they  came  to  steep  rocks 
which  were  so  loose  that  they  had  to  rope  them- 
selves together  for  safety.  The  sun  was  quite 
hot,  and  the  hard  work  made  them  very  thirsty. 
Snow  does  not  quench  the  thirst,  and  they  had  no 
water  till  near  midday,  when  they  found  a great 
slab  of  rock  with  a little  hollow  in  the  centre 
containing  about  a quart.  There  they  halted  for 
lunch. 

Steady  climbing  all  the  afternoon  brought 
them  to  the  upper  end  of  the  rocks.  Above  them 
lay  part  of  a glacier,  and  beyond  it  a steep  slope 
of  jagged  rocks  and  masses  of  ice.  It  was  five 
o’clock,  and  they  decided  to  spend  the  night  where 
they  were.  They  melted  some  snow  to  make  a 
cup  of  Liebig  for  supper,  and  then,  smoothing  a 
place  for  their  oilcloth  sheet  as  well  as  they  could, 
on  stones  rather  like  those  used  for  making  roads, 
they  rolled  themselves  in  their  rug  and  sleeping 
bag,  and  dozed  till  four  o’clock  next  morning. 

At  that  hour  they  got  up,  made  tea,  and  packed 
their  sleeping  kit,  which  they  decided  to  leave 
there  till  they  came  back.  Then,  as  soon  as  it 
was  light  enough,  they  moved  off  across  the 
snow  slope.  A short  stiff  climb  brought  them  to 
the  top,  where  they  found  themselves  on  a great 
flat  ice  field,  with  the  glittering  peak  of  Mount 
Cook  before  them.  To  the  right  was  a glacier 
which  Green  named  the  Linda  Glacier  ; the  ice 
was  very  broken,  and  had  deep  openings  in  it, 
called  crevasses,  but  the  upper  part  of  it  wound 
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upwards  into  a hollow  between  two  spurs,  and 
seemed  to  offer  a good  route  for  reaching  the 
topmost  ridge  of  Mount  Cook. 

After  considering  the  best  course  to  take,  they 
decided  to  follow  the  glacier.  They  climbed  the 
broken  blocks  of  ice  by  cutting  steps  in  them,  and 
crossed  the  crevasses  by  crawling  on  hands  and 
knees  over  snow  bridges.  Where  there  was  no 
such  “ bridge,”  they  cut  just  below  the  brink  of 
the  crevasse  to  make  a firm  step,  and  each  man  in 
turn  leaped  across,  while  the  others  held  on  tight 
to  the  rope  to  save  him  in  case  he  fell.  They  were 
used  to  this  kind  of  climbing,  for  they  had  often 
done  it  in  the  European  Alps,  and  they  made  good 
progress.  At  ten  o’clock  they  reached  a level  spot 
and  halted  for  breakfast,  but  whilst  eating  they 
noticed  to  their  dismay  that  clouds  were  beginning 
to  form  about  the  top  of  the  mountain.  They  had 
still  3,000ft.  to  climb,  and  there  was  no  time  to 
lose,  so  they  soon  started  again,  and  in  order  to 
travel  more  quickly  they  left  their  knapsack  of 
provisions  on  a block  of  ice,  where  it  could  easily 
be  seen  on  the  way  back. 

Three  hours’  hard  work  at  step-cutting  brought 
them  to  the  head  of  the  glacier.  From  there 
they  had  to  climb  a very  steep  ice-covered  ridge, 
and  cross  a narrow  ice-filled  valley  (called  a 
couloir)  to  reach  the  main  ridge  of  the  mountain. 
The  work  was  harder  than  ever ; the  mists  were 
gathering  round  them  so  that  they  could  not  see 
one  another,  the  steps  had  to  be  cut  very  deeply, 
and  the  ice  was  so  hard  that  they  had  to  use  the 
pick  end  of  their  axes.  As  they  reached 
the  couloir  an  avalanche  rushed  past  them,  and 
great  blocks  of  ice  whizzed  over  their  heads  with 
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a noise  like  the  screaming  of  shells  on  the  field  of 
battle. 

At  four  o’clock  they  still  had  1,000ft.  to  climb, 
and  they  could  see  that  if  they  went  on  they  would 
have  to  stay  out  without  food  or  shelter  all  night. 
Their  clothes  and  boots  were  getting  soaked 
through,  and  it  was  becoming  bitterly  cold. 
What  should  they  do  ? Green  asked  his  two  men 
if  they  were  willing  to  risk  it.  Like  him,  they 
were  keen  to  complete  their  task,  and  so  he  gave 
the  word  44  Forward.” 

By  half-past  five  they  reached  the  highest 
rocks,  and  here  they  felt  the  full  force  of  the  strong 
wind  that  was  blowing.  Often  they  had  to  crouch 
down  and,  driving  their  axes  deep,  cling  to  the 
handles  to  avoid  being  blown  over.  But  in  spite 
of  the  wind  and  sharp  hail  which  blew  in  their 
faces  they  persevered,  and  at  six  o’clock  they 
stepped  on  to  the  topmost  ridge  of  Ao-rangi. 
They  were  not  quite  at  the  highest  point,  but 
they  felt  that  they  had  conquered,  and  that  it 
would  be  foolish  to  go  farther.  The  weather  was 
setting  in  for  a thoroughly  bad  night ; there  was 
only  an  hour  of  daylight  left,  and  the  question 
was  whether,  having  got  up  the  mountain,  they 
could  get  down  again. 

Climbing  down  was  much  worse  than  climbing 
up  ; they  had  to  go  backwards,  keeping  their 
faces  to  the  ice  as  if  going  down  a ladder,  and 
often  they  found  that  they  had  kicked  away  the 
steps  which  they  had  cut  on  the  way  up.  With 
great  difficulty  they  managed  to  reach  the  rocks 
of  the  couloir  just  as  night  fell  and  obliged  them 
to  halt.  A driving  rain  was  falling,  which  soaked 
them  to  the  skin,  and  a block  of  ice  which  struck 
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the  ground  not  three  yards  away  warned  them  of 
the  danger  of  avalanches  ; but  they  dared  not 
move  in  the  dark. 

Presently  the  moon  rose,  and  though  it  did  not 
give  much  light  because  of  the  clouds,  they  were 
able  to  make  their  way  down  to  a sheltered  ledge 
of  rock,  where  there  was  just  room  for  them  to 
stand.  On  this  narrow  ledge  they  passed  the 
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night,  stamping  first  one  foot  and  then  the  other 
to  keep  from  freezing,  and  pinching  one  another 
to  keep  themselves  from  falling  asleep.  Never 
did  a night  seem  so  long ! By  five-thirty  next 
morning,  when  it  was  just  light  enough  to  see, 
they  were  so  stiff  and  numbed  that  they  could 
hardly  hold  their  axes  or  move  their  limbs. 

Slowly  they  continued  the  descent,  and  at 
half -past  eight  reached  the  knapsack  of  food  which 
they  had  left  behind  on  the  previous  day.  With 
ravenous  appetites  they  breakfasted  on  cold  duck, 
and  bread  three  weeks  old.  They  had  had  nothing 
to  eat  for  twenty-two  hours,  nor  had  they  sat 
down  once  during  that  time. 

From  this  spot  they  descended  as  rapidly  as 
possible,  but  the  rain  had  made  the  snow  soft 
and  had  washed  away  some  of  the  snow  bridges, 
so  they  had  to  move  very  carefully.  At  one 
o’clock  they  reached  the  bivouac  where  they  had 
camped  for  the  night  on  the  way  up.  Here  they 
halted  to  make  some  tea,  which  seemed  the  best 
drink  they  had  ever  tasted,  and  after  gathering 
up  all  their  things  they  set  out  much  refreshed. 
At  half-past  seven  they  reached  the  base  camp 
from  which  they  had  started  sixty-two  hours 
before  ; the  great  climb  was  ended. 

Inspired  by  Green’s  example,  a number  of 
young  and  enthusiastic  New  Zealanders  began  to 
spend  their  holidays  in  climbing  among  the 
Southern  Alps.  Three  of  them — T.  C.  Eyfe, 
George  Graham,  and  Jack  Clarke — succeeded  in 
reaching  the  topmost  point  of  Mount  Cook  in 
1894,  and  since  then  the  mountain  has  been 
ascended  by  many  climbers,  including  several 
ladies. 


XII.  IN  THE  WILDS  OF  PAPUA 

The  island  of  New  Guinea,  which  lies  directly 
north  of  Australia,  is  one  of  the  largest  islands 
in  the  world.  It  is  nearly  1500  miles  long  and  over 
400  miles  wide,  and  its  area  is  equal  to  that  of 
Great  Britain  and  France  put  together.  Running 
through  it  lengthwise,  roughly  from  west  to  east, 
is  a chain  of  great  mountain  ranges,  some  of 
whose  summits  are  covered  with  eternal  snow, 
though  the  island  is  only  just  south  of  the  equator. 
The  lower  slopes  of  the  mountains  are  covered  with 
dense  jungle,  and  the  coastal  plains  are  often 
jungle-covered  swamps.  Flowing  down  from  the 
mountains  are  many  rivers,  some  of  them  of  great 
size,  and  navigable  in  their  lower  reaches  ; but 
for  the  most  part  they  are  mountain  torrents,  with 
frequent  stretches  of  rapids.  Living  in  the  jungle 
are  savage  tribes  constantly  at  war  with  one 
another  and  suspicious  of  all  strangers. 

The  exploration  of  such  country  is  very  difficult 
and  there  are  many  parts  of  the  island  where  no 
white  man  has  ever  been.  Along  the  coasts  are 
a few  European  settlements  and  mission  stations, 
and  a few  outposts  have  been  established  in  the 
interior.  The  western  half  of  the  island  belongs 
to  the  Dutch.  The  eastern  half  is  divided  into 
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two  parts.  The  northern  part  used  to  belong  to 
Germany,  but  since  the  Great  War  its  administra- 
tion has  been  entrusted  by  the  League  of  Nations 
to  Australia.  The  southern  part  is  a British 
possession  and  is  known  as  British  New  Guinea, 
or  Papua.  It  was  proclaimed  part  of  the  British 
Empire  in  1884,  and  for  many  years  was  governed 
by  officials  of  the  British  Government ; but  in 
1901  the  British  Government  handed  it  over  to 
Australia.  Since  then  it  has  been  governed  as 
an  Australian  colony,  and  as  Australia  itself 
was  first  settled  as  a British  colony,  Papua  has 
been  called  “ A Grand- 
child of  the  Empire.” 

Most  of  the  explora- 
tion of  Papua  has  been 
done  by  Government 
expeditions.  The 
officials  have  to  be  ex- 
plorers to  learn  about 
the  districts  which  they 
are  appointed  to  govern. 

Every  year  they  carry  out  new  journeys  to  find 
out  a little  more  about  the  country  and  make 
friends  with  new  tribes.  This  story  is  about  an 
expedition  which  was  made  in  1910  by  one  of  the 
chief  officials,  Mr.  Staniforth  Smith.  He  started 
inland  from  the  head  of  navigation  on  the  Kikor 
Biver,  intending  to  march  northwards  through  the 
mountains  to  the  farthest  known  point,  Mount 
Murray,  and  then  strike  westwards  through 
unknown  country.  He  had  with  him  four  other 
white  men,  twenty-five  armed  native  police,  and 
fifty  native  carriers.  It  took  them  a fortnight 
to  reach  Mount  Murray  and  climb  to  the  top  of 
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it,  8,000ft.  above  the  sea.  From  there  most 
of  the  party  were  sent  back  to  the  coast,  while 
Mr.  Staniforth  Smith  continued  his  journey 
through  the  unknown  country  on  the  other  side 
with  two  white  companions  (Mr.  Bell  and  Mr. 
Pratt,  both  Government  officials),  eleven  police, 
and  seventeen  carriers. 

They  had  not  gone  far  before  they  came  to  a 
large  fertile  valley  in  which  were  a number  of 
native  villages.  Here  they  bought  a pig  and  rested 
for  a day.  The  natives  were  friendly,  and  allowed 

the  explorers  to 
help  themselves 
to  sweet  pota- 
toes, which  were 
growing  in  a 
field. 

The  natives 
*were  naked  ex- 
cept for  a sort  of 
kilt  of  grass  or 
cloth  round  the 
waist.  As  a 

head-dress  they  wore  the  black  plumes  of  the 
cassowary  or  the  feathers  of  the  white  cockatoo. 
Their  hair  was  short  in  front  and  long  behind,  and 
was  plastered  into  rolls  with  oil  or  with  beeswax 
and  honey.  They  wore  armlets  and  anklets  made 
of  cane,  and  hanging  from  their  noses  and  ears 
were  many  curious  things,  such  as  pencils  of  bone, 
circular  pieces  of  cane,  and  the  claws  of  birds  ; 
one  youth  had  a skull  hung  round  his  neck,  and 
a man  had  a pair  of  human  jawbones.  For 
weapons  they  had  bows  and  arrows,  heavy  spears, 
and  man-killing  clubs.  In  war  time  and  on  great 
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feast  days  they  were  in  the  habit  of  painting 
themselves  with  yellow  or  red  clay,  or  with 
charcoal  and  oil.  The  tribes  were  always  at 
war  with  each  other,  and  during  the  journey  the 
explorers  frequently  met  bands  of  natives  in  full 
war  paint,  with  bundles  of  arrows  and  killing  clubs. 

On  December  10th  the  explorers  set  out  again, 
following  downwards  the  course  of  a tributary 
of  the  Kikor  Diver 
named  Sambrigi  Creek. 

Progress  was  painfully 
slow.  The  country  was 
a succession  of  precipi- 
tous ridges  and  deep 
valleys,  and  they  were 
i continually  clambering 
up  and  down  steep 
mountain  sides,  covered 
with  jungle.  The  roots 
' of  the  trees  were  a help, 
for  they  spread  over  the 
rocks  and  formed  steps 
and  ladders.  But  the 
trees  and  undergrowth 
were  so  thick  that  for 
i days  at  a stretch  the 
] men  could  not  see  more  than  a few  chains  ahead 
; of  them.  They  had  to  hack  their  way  through 
like  moles  burrowing  underground,  and  it  was  only 
! by  means  of  a compass  that  they  knew  in  which 
direction  they  were  going.  On  an  average  they 
! advanced  about  three  miles  a day,  and  the  carriers 
! came  into  camp  at  night  thoroughly  exhausted. 

A few  days  after  they  had  left  the  native 
villages  near  Mount  Murray,  the  Sambrigi  dis- 
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appeared  into  a huge  cave.  Four  miles  further 
on  it  reappeared,  having  flowed  under  a range 
of  limestone  mountains.  Nearly  the  whole  of 
the  country  traversed  by  the  expedition  con- 
sisted of  limestone,  into  which  water  easily  soaks. 
Although  heavy  rain  fell  nearly  every  day,  the 
explorers  often  had  to  go  without  drinking  for 
more  than  twenty-four  hours,  because  the  rain 
sank  into  the  limestone.  Continually,  too,  the 
rivers  disappeared  into  the  mountain  sides, 
flowing  out  again  miles  away. 

While  following  the  course  of  the  Sambrigi, 
the  explorers  were  both  astonished  and  delighted 
to  come  upon  some  sago  trees.  They  were 
astonished,  because  until  then  sago  had  been 
found  in  New  Guinea  only  at  low  levels  near  the 
sea,  and  here  it  was  growing  far  inland  at  a height 
of  3,500  ft.  They  were  delighted,  because  now 
they  could  add  to  their  food  supplies  by  making 
sago  flour.  This  is  done  by  cutting  down  the 
trees,  splitting  them  open,  and  taking  out  the 
pith,  which  is  then  placed  in  water  and  beaten. 
The  light  fibre  in  the  pith  separates  from  the 
starchy  matter,  which  is  good  for  food  and  dries 
like  flour.  I 

Presently  the  Sambrigi  turned  sharply  to  the 
south.  Mr.  Staniforth  Smith  still  tried  to  push  \ 
westwards,  but  after  a few  days  he  too  was  forced  j 
by  the  mountains  to  follow  a more  southerly  route 
till  he  came  to  a large  river  called  the  Mobi,  on  i 
which  were  native  canoes.  Here  the  explorers  i 
spent  Christmas  Day  in  making  more  sago.  Then  .j 
the  natives  ferried  them  across  the  river,  and  for  ] 
some  days  they  followed  it  upstream. 

The  native  population  all  along  the  route  had 
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been  very  scanty,  and  only  one  village  of  any 
considerable  size  had  been  seen  by  the  explorers 
since  they  left  the  Sambrigi.  In  other  places 
all  the  members  of  the  tribe  or  clan  lived  together 
in  one  house,  holding  from  ten  to  seventy  people. 
These  houses  were  raised  ten  or  twelve  feet  from 
the  ground  on  piles,  and  were  generally  perched 
on  steep,  rocky  ridges.  To  reach  them  it  was 
necessary  to.  cross  deep  ravines  spanned  by 
rickety  wooden  bridges,  which  could  be  knocked 
away  in  case  of  attack. 

The  first  time  the  expedition  came  to  one  of 
these  houses  the  people  living  in  it  were  greatly 
alarmed.  They  had  never  seen  white  men 
before,  and  thinking  that  the  explorers  were  going 
to  attack  them  they  turned  out  with  bows  and 
arrows,  shouting  their  war  cries  and  prepared  to 
defend  their  wives  and  children.  Mr.  Staniforth 
Smith  ordered  his  party  to  sit  down,  and  then, 
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while  keeping  their  arms  ready  for  instant  use, 
they  pretended  to  take  no  notice  of  the  excited 
natives,  except  to  hold  up  pieces  of  red  cloth. 
Presently  the  natives  disappeared,  and  when 
some  presents  were  sent  up  to  the  house,  it 
was  found  to  be  empty.  The  women  and  children 
had  fled  into  the  jungle  while  the  men  held  back 
Mr.  Staniforth  Smith  and  his  party.  Great  care 
was  taken  to  touch  nothing  in  the  house,  and 
presents  were  left  for  the  natives.  The  expedition 
continued  its  journey  next  morning,  and  in  the 
afternoon  was  overtaken  by  the  natives,  who  were 
now  very  friendly  and  made  welcome  presents 
of  food  to  the  white  men. 

On  January  20th,  after  many  days  of  hard 
travelling  along  first  one  river  and  then  another, 
all  the  time  making  their  way  westwards,  the 
explorers  reached  the  crest  of  a range  of  mountains 
and  Mr.  Staniforth  Smith  was  delighted  to  see  the 
waters  of  a large  river  about  five  miles  off.  They 
had  only  to  climb  down  to  the  river,  he  thought, 
and  the  expedition  would  be  practically  over. 
According  to  his  reckoning  the  river  ought  to  be 
the  Strickland,  a tributary  of  the  great  Fly  River, 
and  after  making  rafts  he  and  his  men  would  be 
able  to  float  down  to  the  mouth  of  the  Fly  River, 
where  a Government  launch  was  awaiting  their 
arrival.  But  the  explorers  soon  found  that  their 
troubles  had  hardly  begun.  The  mountain  range 
on  which  they  stood  was  so  precipitous  on  the 
river  side  that  it  could  not  be  descended,  and 
they  had  to  turn  away  from  the  river. 

Next  morning  some  natives  volunteered  to 
guide  them,  but  after  going  a short  distance  the 
guides  disappeared  into  the  forest.  At  night 
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the  expedition  camped  by  the  side  of  a creek, 
the  bed  of  which  was  strewn  with  lumps  of  hard, 
black,  shiny  coal ; so  they  named  it  Coal  Creek. 
All  the  next  day  they 
followed  this  stream, 
which  was  a tributary 
of  the  river  they  had 
seen  in  the  distance, 
but  on  the  following 
day  they  found  that  it 
dropped  in  a great 
waterfall  down  the  side 
of  a gorge  300ft.  high. 

Progress  was  barred  in 
this  direction,  and 
after  climbing  another 
mountain  ridge  they 
camped  without  water, 
although  far  below 
they  could  hear  the 
river  thundering  past. 

Water  they  must 
have,  and  next  day 
they  clambered  down 
a precipitous  cliff  face 
towards  the  sound  of 
the  rushing  torrent. 

So  steep  was  the  des- 
cent that  in  places  they 
had  to  lower  each  other 
by  ropes  made  from 
strong  creepers ; but  at  last,  after  climbing  down 
1,200ft.,  they  reached  a small  piece  of  flat  ground, 
an  acre  or  two  in  size,  by  the  side  of  the  river. 

Then  it  was  that  the  explorers  found  that 
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they  were  caught  in  a trap.  In  front  of  them  the 
river  boiled  past  in  a continuous  and  furious  rapid  ; 
behind  them  lay  the  precipice,  by  which  retreat 
Was  only  possible  if  they  abandoned  all  the 
baggage,  including  the  food  supplies ; and  on 
either  hand  the  river  tore  its  way  through  deep 
and  gloomy  gorges,  leaving  no  room  for  the 
explorers  to  make  their  way  along  the  banks. 
Mr.  Staniforth  Smith  decided  that  the  only  thing 
to  be  done  was  to  build  rafts  from  the  trees  growing 
on  the  small  plot  of  land  on  which  they  stood,  and 
attempt  to  shoot  the  rapids.  Mr.  Bell  and  Mr. 
Pratt  agreed  with  him,  and  after  a day  spent  in 
building  the  rafts  the  voyage  was  begun  on 
January  26th. 

Mr.  Staniforth  Smith  led  the  way  on  the 
first  raft  with  three  police  and  two  carriers.  They 
had  gone  only  about  200  yards  when  the  river 
swung  round  a sharp  bend  and  the  raft  turned 
turtle,  pitching  its  occupants  into  the  swirling 
torrent  of  water.  They  all  managed  to  cling  to 
the  upturned  raft  and  regain  their  positions  on  it, 
but  the  rapids  became  worse.  The  raft  pursued 
a mad  career  for  four  or  five  miles,  now  swept 
by  great  waves  and  now  caught  in  whirlpools, 
until  the  river  branched  into  two  channels. 
Down  one  of  these  channels  the  raft  was  swept 
by  the  current,  and  was  dashed  to  pieces  against 
a huge  mass  of  timber  which  had  collected  in  the 
river  bed.  The  party  managed  to  scramble  ashore, 
but  they  were  in  a desperate  plight. 

Their  food,  clothing,  and  baggage  were  all 
lost,  and  they  had  nothing  left  but  three  rifles, 
Mr.  Staniforth  Smith’s  revolver,  some  ammunition, 
and  sheath  knives.  In  addition,  one  of  the 
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carriers  was  so  badly  injured  that  he  died  next 
morning.  The  others  started  to  cut  a track  back 
along  the  river,  in  an  attempt  to  join  the  rest 
of  the  expedition,  but  soon  found  that  they  were 
on  an  island  between  the  two  channels.  So 
they  camped  for  the  night,  and  next  morning 
succeeded  in  fording  the  river  at  a point  where  it 
was  not  very  deep,  though  the  current  nearly  swept 
them  off  their  feet. 

Continuing  to  cut  a track  upstream,  Mr. 
Staniforth  Smith  was  met  by  two  of  the  native 
police  from  the  other  party,  who  told  him  that 
Mr.  Bell  and  Mr.  Pratt  were  on  the  other  bank 
of  the  river.  It  was  impossible  to  cross  at  this 
point,  and  as  his  party  had  already  been  two 
days  without  food,  Mr.  Staniforth  Smith  turned 
and  set  off  downstream,  hoping  to  find  a native 
village.  But  no  natives  were  to  be  found,  and 
for  five  and  a half  days  the  starving  men  cut  their 
way  through  the  dense  jungle.  During  all  this 
time  Mr.  Staniforth  Smith  had  no  food  of  any 
kind,  and  at  night  his  only  covering  from  the 
torrential  rain,  which  fell  on  three  nights  out  of 
the  five,  was  a rough  shelter  put  up  by  the  police. 

On  the  fifth  day  some  natives  were  seen  on  the 
opposite  bank  of  the  river,  holding  up  baked  sago. 
Next  morning  the  starving  men  built  a rough 
raft  and  reached  the  other  side  of  the  river,  quite 
exhausted.  While  eating  the  food  given  to  them 
by  the  natives,  who  had  never  seen  a white  man 
before,  Mr.  Staniforth  Smith  heard  a loud  shout, 
and  looking  up  saw  Mr.  Bell  and  Mr.  Pratt  and 
some  of  the  police  and  carriers  emerging  from  the 
jungle.  Both  the  white  men  had  had  narrow 
escapes  from  drowning,  Mr.  Pratt  having  been 
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sucked  under  the  surface  by  a whirlpool,  and 
seven  of  the  carriers  had  lost  their  lives. 

Mr.  Staniforth  Smith  was  now  certain  that  the 
river  along  which  they  were  travelling  was  not 
the  Strickland,  for  it  was  turning  to  the  east,  so 
that  they  were  travelling  in  the  direction  from 
which  they  had  come.  His  just  treatment  of 
the  natives  earlier  in  the  journey  was  having 
its  reward ; the  people  living  along  the  river 
could  easily  have  killed  his  small  and  exhausted 
party,  but  instead  they  freely  gave  the  explorers 
all  the  food  they  could  spare.  Mr.  Staniforth 
Smith  hoped  that  the  river  would  soon  be  clear 
of  rapids,  so  that  they  could  make  rafts  and 
float  down  to  the  coast ; for  they  still  had  to 
travel  some  300  miles  through  rough  and  unknown 
country,  without  food  and  baggage,  before  they 
reached  safety.  But  the  gorges  and  rapids  con- 
tinued for  another  100  miles,  and  the  twenty-nine 
days  which  were  spent  in  covering  that  distance 
were  a time  of  scarcity  and  privation.  The 
explorers  rarely  had  a full  meal,  and  for  seven 
days  they  had  nothing  to  eat  except  a few  hand- 
fuls of  soup-powder  and  some  tins  of  cocoa  saved 
from  the  capsized  rafts.  After  this  long  tramp 
they  came  to  another  large  native  house,  where 
they  were  well  treated  and  fed. 

As  soon  as  the  river  became  smooth  enough  the 
party  again  embarked,  and  on  the  first  day  covered 
50  miles.  The  next  day,  however,  they  came  to 
more  rapids.  The  two  frail  canoes  in  which  they 
were  travelling  were  upset,  and,  clinging  to  the 
upturned  craft,  the  men  were  dashed  down  the 
river  over  a succession  of  rapids  for  about  10  miles 
before  they  could  land.  They  spent  a miserable 
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night  in  the  pouring  rain,  without  food,  and  at 
daybreak  on  March  3rd  started  again.  They 
passed  successfully  over  several  rapids  and  then, 
to  their  great  relief,  about  nine  o’clock  in  the 
morning,  they  saw  European  tents  on  the  river 
bank.  The  tents  belonged  to  a party  of  native 
police  under  a Government  official  who  had  been 
sent  to  look  for  the  explorers. 

Mr.  Staniforth  Smith  now  found  that  they  had 
been  travelling  down  the  upper  course  of  the  Kikor 
River,  and  that  the  search  party  was  encamped 
on  the  exact  spot  from  which  the  explorers  had 
set  out  at  the  beginning  of  their  overland  journey. 
Though  they  had  been  away  for  nearly  fifteen 
weeks  they  had  covered  only  just  over  500  miles, 
an  average  of  5 miles  a day.  But  it  had  been  a 
plucky  journey  through  the  heart  of  unknown 
country,  and  it  earned  for  Mr.  Staniforth  Smith 
one  of  the  gold  medals  which  are  awarded  every 
year  by  the  Royal  Geographical  Society. 


XIII.  WITH  MAWSON  IN  THE 
ANTARCTIC 


The  Antarctic  regions  are  very  different  from 
the  Arctic  regions.  The  North  Pole  is  surrounded 
by  the  icy  wastes  of  a frozen  ocean,  whereas  the 
South  Pole  is  on  a plateau  many  thousands  of 
feet  above  sea-level,  in  the  midst  of  an  ice-clad 
continent. 

The  approaches  to  this  continent  are  guarded 
by  icy  seas,  frozen  over  for  the  greater  part  of 
the  year,  and  are  difficult  to  explore ; even  the 
coastline  is  very  imperfectly  known.  To  the 
south  of  Australia  a long  line  of  coast  extending 
roughly  along  the  Antarctic  Circle  was  discovered 
nearly  100  years  ago,  both  by  an  American  and 
by  a French  expedition  ; but  only  patches  of  it 
were  seen,  and  nothing  was  known  of  the  con- 
ditions in  the  interior.  As  time  went  on,  there 
was  a growing  desire  for  fuller  knowledge.  The 
winds  that  blow  and  the  ocean  currents  that  flow 
from  this  quarter  have  an  important  influence 
on  the  climate  of  Australia,  and  in  1911  one  of 
the  lecturers  in  Adelaide  University,  a young 
doctor  of  science  named  Douglas  Mawson, 
organised  an  expedition  to  learn  as  much  as 
possible  about  all  the  conditions  in  the  Antarctic 
regions  south  of  Australia. 
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Hr.  Mawson  had  already  had  some  experience 
of  Antarctic  exploration,  for  he  had  been  a 
member  of  an  expedition  which  sailed  southward 
from  New  Zealand  under  Sir  Ernest  Shackleton 
in  1907,  and  had  taken  part  in  a great  sledge 
journey  to  the  South 
Magnetic  Pole.  When  he 
announced  his  plans  for  a 
new  expedition  they  were 
received  with  much  enthu- 
siasm in  Australia,  and 
contributions  of  money 
towards  the  cost  of  the  ex- 
pedition were  made  by  the 
Commonwealth  Govern- 
ment, some  of  the  Austra- 
lian State  Governments, 
and  also  by  the  British 
Government.  The  expedi- 
tion was  fitted  out  in 
England,  where  Hr.  Maw- 
son bought  a ship  which 
had  previously  been  used 
in  the  Arctic  regions  for 
catching  seals  and  whales ; 
she  was  called  the  Aurora. 

Finally,  with  a staff  of 
twenty-five  men,  nearly  all 
skilled  in  various  branches 
of  science,  he  set  sail  from 
Hobart,  the  capital  of  Tasmania,  in  Hecember, 
1911. 

The  first  stop  was  at  a rocky  island  called 
Macquarie  Island,  situated  about  halfway  between 
Tasmania  and  the  Antarctic  Circle.  Here  a party 
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was  landed  and  a wireless  station  established,  to 
receive  messages  from  the  expedition  while  it  was 
in  the  Antarctic  and  to  send  them  on  to  Australia. 
This  was  the  first  attempt  ever  made  to  use 
wireless  telegraphy  in  Polar  exploration. 

From  Macquarie  Island  the  expedition  sailed 
southwards  until,  after  pushing  through  large 
masses  of  floating  ice,  it  came  to  an  undiscovered 
part  of  the  Antarctic  coastline.  A party  under 
Dr.  Mawson  landed  in  a bay,  which  he  named 
Commonwealth  Bay,  to  form  the  main  base  camp. 
Then  the  Aurora  sailed  westwards  through  the 
ice  for  about  1,500  miles  to  land  another  party, 
known  as  the  Western  Party.  That  done,  her 
commander,  Captain  J.  K.  Davis,  a bold  and 
skilful  seaman,  sailed  northwards  again  to  spend 
the  coming  winter  months  in  taking  deep-sea 
soundings  and  collecting  other  information  about 
the  Southern  Ocean. 

At  the  main  base  Dr.  Mawson  and  his  party 
at  once  set  to  work  to  build  themselves  a com- 
fortable hut  in  which  to  spend  the  winter  months. 
One  of  their  chief  enemies  was  the  freezing  wind, 
which  blew  with  terrific  force.  Often  it  rose  to  a 
blizzard  of  100  miles  an  hour,  driving  before  it 
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clouds  of  drifting  snow  which  penetrated  to  every 
corner  of  the  men’s  clothes.  One  evening,  when 
they  were  all  at  dinner,  they  suddenly  heard  a 
noise  which  drowned  even  the  raging  of  the 
blizzard ; several  sledges  had  been  blown  away, 
striking  the  hut  as  they  passed.  They  were  all 
rescued  except  one,  which  had  already  reached 
the  sea  and  was  drifting  rapidly  towards  Australia. 

The  party  were  eager  to  set  out  on  sledging 
expeditions  to  explore  the  new  land,  but  the 
blizzards  continued  to  rage  so  fiercely  that  they 
had  to  wait  for  nearly  seven  months  before  they 
could  begin.  One  of  the  first  sledging  parties 
went  southwards  for  50  miles,  but  their  tents  were 
torn  to  ribbons  by  the  wind  and  they  returned 
badly  frostbitten.  It  was  then  decided  that,  in 
order  to  save  the  tents  of  future  parties  and  to 
store  supplies  of  food  for  them,  two  caves  should 
be  dug  out  of  the  solid  ice  which  covered  the  land. 
These  caves  were  made  at  distances  of  about  six 
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and  twelve  miles  from  the  hut,  and  were  named 
“ Aladdin’s  Cave  ” and  “ Cathedral  Grotto.” 

On  November  10th,  Dr.  Mawson  and  two  com- 
panions— Dr.  Mertz  (a  Swiss)  and  Lieutenant 
Ninnis  of  the  Royal  Fusiliers — set  out  eastwards 
to  explore  the  coast  of  what  is  now  known  as 
King  George  V Land.  They  had  three  sledges 
drawn  by  dogs,  and  at  first  they  made  rapid 
progress,  for  the  surface  of  the  ice  and  snow  was 
good  and  the  dogs  pulled  well— so  well  that  very 
often  the  explorers  were  able  to  ride  on  the 
sledges  instead  of  walking.  But  these  favourable 
conditions  did  not  last  long.  Soon  the  surface 
became  more  uneven,  and  there  were  ice-covered 
hills  to  climb,  some  of  them  as  high  as  3,000ft. 
Then  there  was  danger  of  falling  into  crevasses, 
which  could  not  be  seen  as  they  were  covered 
with  snow.  The  explorers  realised  this  danger 
when  one  day,  without  warning,  half  of  the  dogs 
which  were  pulling  Dr.  Mawson’ s sledge  dropped 
out  of  sight  and  were  found  swinging  on  their 
harness  ropes  in  a deep  dark  crevasse.  For- 
tunately the  sledge  held  fast,  and  Dr.  Mawson 
found  that  he  was  standing  on  the  middle  of 
a snow  “ bridge  ” across  a crevasse  25ft.  wide, 
the  edge  of  which  had  broken  away  beneath  the 
dogs.  The  party  spent  many  anxious  moments 
before  the  animals  were  hauled  up  and  safely 
piloted  across  the  bridge. 

A day  or  two  later,  the  party  pitched  their 
tent  for  lunch,  and  while  Mertz  prepared  the  meal 
Dr.  Mawson  and  Ninnis  went  out  to  take  photo- 
graphs. On  returning,  Dr.  Mawson  went  round 
one  side  of  the  tent  and  Ninnis  round  the  other.  I j 
The  next  instant  Dr.  Mawson  heard  a bang  on  the  I ] 
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ice,  and,  swinging  round,  could  see  nothing  of 
Ninnis  but  his  head  and  arms.  He  had  broken 
through  the  edge  of  a crevasse  15ft.  wide  and 
had  only  just  managed  to  save  himself.  He  was 
soon  dragged  into  safety,  and  then  it  was  found 
that  the  tent  was  hanging  partly  over  the  crevasse. 
They  were  not  long  in  eating  their  lunch  that  day  ! 

These  crevasses  were  an  endless  source  of 
anxiety.  The  dogs  and  sledges  often  broke 
through,  happily  with  no  serious  results.  In 
order  to  avoid  as  much  as  possible  the  broken 
coastal  ice  where  crevasses  were  numerous,  the 
party  turned  slightly  inland  and  soon  reached  a 
more  even  surface  where  they  hoped  to  be  free 
from  the  danger.  But  alas  ! they  had  not  gone 
far  when  a fatal  accident  occurred. 

Some  days  previously  a damaged  sledge  had 
been  discarded  and  all  the  stores  packed  on  the 
two  remaining  sledges.  These,  with  their  dog 
teams,  were  being  driven  along  by  Dr.  Mawson 
and  Ninnis,  while  Mertz  went  ahead  to  mark  out 
a track  for  them.  The  dogs  were  going  well  over 
the  level  surface,  and  Dr.  Mawson,  having  jumped 
on  to  the  foremost  sledge,  was  riding  along  working 
out  some  observations.  Happening  to  glance 
ahead,  he  saw  that  Mertz  had  halted  and  was 
anxiously  looking  back,  and  then,  looking  back 
himself,  he  was  horrified  to  see  only  his  own  sledge 
tracks  stretching  behind  him.  Where  were  Ninnis 
and  the  other  sledge  ? 

Hastening  back  along  the  trail,  Dr.  Mawson 
came  to  a gaping  hole  about  lift.  wide.  Two 
sledge  tracks  led  up  to  it  on  the  far  side,  but  only 
one  continued  on  the  near  side.  Poor  Ninnis 
and  his  sledge  had  evidently  fallen  into  the 

V. — M 
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crevasse.  Frantically  waving  to  Mertz  to  bring 
along  the  other  sledge,  on  which  there  was  some 
Alpine  rope,  Dr.  Mawson  leaned  over  and  shouted 
into  the  dark  depths  below.  No  sound  came  back 
but  the  moaning  of  a dog,  which  he  could  just  see, 
caught  on  a ledge  about  150ft.  down.  Another 
dog  lay  motionless  by  its  side,  and  close  by  seemed 
to  be  the  remains  of  a tent. 

When  Mertz  came  up  the  two  men  took  turns 
to  lean  over  the  edge  of  the  deep  chasm  and  call 
into  the  darkness,  in  the  hope  that  Ninnis  might 
still  be  alive.  For  three  hours  they  shouted 
unceasingly,  but  no  answering  sound  came  back. 
All  their  available  rope  was  twined  together,  but 
the  total  length  was  not  sufficient  to  reach  the 
ledge  on  which  the  dogs  lay,  both  now  stiff  and 
still.  The  explorers  felt  that  there  was  little 
hope.  Ninnis  must  have  been  killed  outright  by 
his  fall  into  the  gloomy  depths. 
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Shocked  by  the  tragedy,  Dr.  Mawson  and  Mertz 
turned  with  heavy  hearts  to  consider  their  position. 
The  loss  of  the  sledge  which  Ninnis  had  been 
driving  was  a serious  blow  to  them,  for  it  had 
contained  all  the  food  for  the  dogs  and  nearly  all 
their  own  food,  besides  the  tent,  shovel,  and  many 
other  things.  All  the  best  dogs,  too,  had  been 
harnessed  to  Ninnis’ s sledge  ; it  had  been  thought 
they  would  be  safer  there  than  in  the  front  sledge. 
Fortunately  Dr.  Mawson  and  Mertz  had  a spare 
tent  cover,  but  what  were  they  to  do  for  food  ? 
On  the  remaining  sledge  they  had  barely  enough 
to  last  for  ten  days.  They  were  316  miles  from 
the  base  camp,  and  the  outward  journey  had  taken 
them  more  than  a month.  Perhaps  they  could 
do  better  on  the  return  journey  ; at  any  rate  they 
would  try. 

After  one  last  call  down  the  crevasse,  without 
reply,  Dr.  Mawson  read  the  Burial  Service.  Then 
he  and  Mertz  turned  their  faces  towards  the  base 
camp.  There  were  only  six  dogs  left,  all  of  them 
so  weak  and  weary  that  they  were  of  little  use  for 
pulling  the  sledge,  which  had  to  be  dragged  most 
of  the  time  by  the  two  men.  One  by  one  the 
animals  were  killed,  and  while  some  parts  of  the 
flesh  was  given  to  the  remaining  dogs  the  rest  was 
eaten  by  the  explorers  to  eke  out  their  precious 
stock  of  provisions.  For  more  than  a fortnight 
they  struggled  on.  Then  one  day  Dr.  Mawson 
noticed  that  Mertz  was  not  as  cheerful  as  usual. 
Mertz  said  that  he  felt  the  dog’s  flesh  was  not 
doing  him  much  good,  so  Dr.  Mawson  agreed 
to  give  up  eating  it  for  a time  and  to  use  more  of 
the  ordinary  food.  But  instead  of  getting  stronger 
Mertz  grew  weaker,  until  at  last  he  could  not 
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walk.  Dr.  Mawson  tried  to  pull  the  sledge  with 
Mertz  on  top  of  it,  but  progress  was  very  slow, 
and  the  sick  man  became  so  cold  through  sitting 
still  that  in  a short  time  they  had  to  stop  and  pitch 
the  tent. 

On  the  next  morning,  January  7th,  Mertz 
could  hardly  move,  and  in  the  afternoon  he  was 
seized  with  fits.  Towards  midnight  he  appeared 
to  fall  into  a peaceful  sleep,  and  Dr.  Mawson  him- 
self then  lay  down  to  sleep.  Waking  about  two 
hours  later,  he  stretched  out  an  arm  towards  his 
companion  and  found  him  dead. 

For  a time  Dr.  Mawson  lay  in  the  dark,  think- 
ing over  his  chances  of  reaching  the  base  camp 
alone.  He  reckoned  that  he  had  still  about  100 
miles  to  go  ; he  had  very  little  food  left,  and  was 
practically  starving.  It  seemed  scarcely  possible 
that  he  could  succeed,  but  he  determined  to 
struggle  on.  Before  he  started  he  took  the  body 
of  Mertz,  piled  snow  blocks  round  it,  and  placed 
on  top  a rough  cross  made  of  pieces  of  wood  from 
the  sledge. 

From  a jacket  which  Mertz  had  worn,  Dr. 
Mawson  made  a rough  sail  to  attach  to  the  sledge 
so  that  the  wind  might  help  him  along.  But  his 
feet  were  very  sore  and  painful,  and  he  made 
slow  progress.  Moreover,  snow  fell  heavily, 
making  it  difficult  for  him  to  see  where  he  was 
going.  After  a few  days  he  was  greatly  relieved 
to  see  looming  in  the  distance  the  icy  slopes  of  a 
big  glacier — named  Mertz  Glacier  in  honour  of 
the  dead  explorer — behind  which  he  knew  the 
base  camp  lay. 

Dr.  Mawson’s  hopes  now  began  to  rise,  but  he 
had  not  gone  much  farther  when  his  travels  were  I > 
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nearly  ended  by  an  alarming  accident.  He  was 
proceeding  up  a long  steep  slope,  deeply  covered 
with  soft  snow,  when  he  suddenly  fell  into  a 
crevasse,  and  found 
himself  dangling  14ft. 
below  the  surface  on 
the  end  of  the  rope 
with  which  he  had  been 
pulling  the  sledge.  As 
the  sledge,  dragged  for- 
ward by  his  weight, 
crept  towards  the  edge 
of  the  crevasse,  he  really 
thought  his  last  mo- 
ments had  come.  Mur- 
muring to  himself,  “So 
this  is  the  end,”  he 
expected  every  moment 
to  feel  the  sledge  crash 
on  his  head,  and  to  go 
hurtling  with  it  to  the 
unseen  bottom  of  the 
crevasse.  But  the  sledge 
stopped  short  of  the 
edge,  and  supported  Dr. 

Mawson  as  he  swung 
slowly  in  space.  To 
climb  up  the  rope  in  his 
weak  condition  was  an 
almost  impossible  task, 
but  slowly  he  managed 

to  pull  himself  up  until  he  had  gained  the  edge 
of  the  crevasse. 

He  had  begun  carefully  to  climb  out  when 
again  the  edge  gave  way  under  him  and  he  fell 


E BEGAN  TO  CLIMB  UP 
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back  into  the  chasm,  to  be  left  dangling  on  the 
end  of  the  rope  once  more.  Exhausted,  weak,  and 
chilled,  he  almost  gave  up  hope.  His  strength 
was  fast  ebbing  ; in  a few  minutes  he  would  be 
powerless  to  do  anything.  It  was  the  occasion  for 
a supreme  effort.  Hew  power  seemed  to  come  to 
him  as  he  made  the  attempt.  Little  by  little  he 
rose  again  to  the  edge  of  the  crevasse.  This  time 
it  did  not  break  away,  and  he  was  able  to  pull 
himself  on  to  the  surface,  where  he  lay  for  an  hour 
completely  exhausted,  but  safe  at  last. 

On  continuing  his  journey  Dr.  Mawson  was 
helped  by  the  wind,  which  at  times  blew  the 
sledge  along  at  a rapid  rate.  But  when  at  length 
he  saw  on  the  horizon  a dark  patch  which  marked 
the  position  of  Commonwealth  Bay,  where  the  base 
camp  was  situated,  he  had  only  two  pounds  of 
food  left.  While  he  was  wondering  how  long  this 
would  last  and  whether  after  all  he  would  be  able 
to  reach  the  camp,  something  dark  loomed  through 
the  drifting  snow.  On  reaching  it  he  found  to 
his  joy  that  it  was  a cairn  made  of  snow,  on  top 
of  which  lay  a bag  of  food.  This,  as  he  afterwards 
discovered,  had  been  left  by  a search  party  which 
had  come  to  look  for  him  and  his  two  companions, 
and  had  been  on  the  spot  only  a few  hours  before. 

Revived  and  encouraged,  Dr.  Mawson  pushed 
on  again,  and  three  days  later  reached  Aladdin’s 
Cave.  There  a blizzard  kept  him  stormbound  for 
a week,  but  after  all  he  had  been  through,  the  ice 
cavern  seemed  like  a haven  of  rest.  On  February 
8th  he  set  out  on  the  last  stage  of  his  journey, 
down  to  the  hut,  where  he  was  welcomed  by  a 
very  anxious  party  of  his  comrades. 

In  the  midst  of  his  joy  at  arriving  back,  there 
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From  Mawson’s  “Home  of  the  Blizzard”  by  courtesy  of  Messrs.  Eeinemann. 
THE  AURORA  IN  COMMONWEALTH  BAY.  THE  OVERHANGING  MASS 
ON  THE  RIGHT  IS  FROZEN  SPRAY  THROWN  UP  IN  A BLIZZARD. 


was  one  disappointment  for  Dr.  Mawson.  He 
was  just  too  late  to  be  picked  up  by  the  Aurora , 
which,  according  to  plan,  had  returned  south  to 
fetch  the  two  parties  landed  in  the  previous  year. 
The  Aurora  had  called  for  Dr.  Mawson’s  party 
first,  and  as  he  had  not  returned  a search  party 
had  been  left  at  the  camp  with  provisions  for 
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another  year,  while  the  remaining  members  of 
the  expedition  were  taken  on  board.  The  ship 
had  sailed  only  a few  hours  before,  and  was  still 
in  sight.  A wireless  message  was  sent,  recalling 
her,  but  though  she  came  back,  the  sea  was  so 
rough  that  the  party  on  shore  could  not  embark. 
Captain  Davis  was  afraid  that  if  he  waited  longer 

he  might  be  unable  to 
reach  the  Western  Base 
before  the  sea  froze  for 
the  winter,  and  in  the 
end  Dr.  Mawson  and 
the  search  party  were 
left  to  spend  another 
year  in  the  Antarctic. 

Captain  Davis  was 
successful  in  picking  up 
and  taking  back  to 
Australia  the  Western 
Party,  which  had  made 
several  sledge  journeys 
without  serious  mishap. 
When  summer  came 
again  the  Aurora  re- 
turned to  Common- 
wealth Bay,  and  this 
time  Dr.  Mawson  and 
his  party  were  safely  taken  on  board.  As  a result 
of  his  explorations  and  those  carried  out  from  the 
Western  Base,  more  than  800  miles  of  the  coastline 
of  the  Antarctic  Continent  were  mapped,  and 
much  valuable  information  about  the  weather  and 
other  conditions  was  collected.  In  recognition  of 
his  work  as  leader  Dr.  Mawson  was  knighted  by 
the  King,  and  became  Sir  Douglas  Mawson. 


XIV.  WITH  CAPTAIN  SCOTT  TO  THE 
SOUTH  POLE 


The  best  route  to  the  South  Pole  lies  to  the  south 
of  New  Zealand.  In  the  summer  months  ships 
can  sail  southwards  from  the  southern  end  of  the 
Dominion  for  thirteen  or  fourteen  hundred  miles, 
with  nothing  to  hinder  them  but  stormy  winds 
and  rough  seas.  Then,  however,  they  begin  to  meet 
icebergs,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Ant- 
arctic Circle  they  usually  find  the  way  blocked  by  a 
broad  belt  of  pack  ice — that  is,  ice  which  has  been 
formed  by  the  freezing  of  the  Antarctic  Ocean 
in  the  winter  months,  and  which,  with  the 
coming  of  summer,  has  drifted  northwards.  The 
pack  consists  of  immense  floes  or  cakes  of  ice, 
and  as  these  drift  before  the  winds  and  currents 
they  often  jam  together  here  and  split  open  there, 
so  that  there  is  a constantly  changing  maze  of 
water  lanes  between  them. 

This  pack  ice  blocks  the  way  to  the  Antarctic 
regions  all  round  the  world,  and  for  a long  time 
exploring  ships  in  southern  seas  turned  back 
when  they  encountered  it ; but  early  in  the  reign 
of  Queen  Victoria  a British  expedition,  fitted  out 
by  the  Admiralty  for  the  scientific  exploration  of 
the  Antarctic  regions,  tried  to  force  a way  through. 
The  leader  of  the  expedition  was  one  of  the  most 
famous  of  polar  explorers,  Captain  James  Clark 
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Ross,  R.N.,  and  he  had  under  his  command  two 
ships  named  Erebus  and  Terror.  The  ships  thrust 
their  way  into  the  pack  to  the  south  of  New 
Zealand  on  New  Year’s  Hay,  1841,  and  the  same 
afternoon  they  crossed  the  Antarctic  Circle.  For 
nearly  200  miles  they  threaded  their  way  south 
through  the  lanes  of  water  between  the  floes. 
Then,  on  January  9th,  they  came  to  the  end 
of  the  pack:  before  the  wondering  eyes  of  the 
explorers  stretched  a vast  open 
sea. 

It  was  found  that  this  sea 
extended  south  for  600  miles. 
Further  progress  towards  the  Pole 
was  barred  by  a great  ice  cliff, 
running  east  and  west  for  400 
miles  and  rising  in  places  240ft. 
above  the  sea,  or  about  as  high 
as  the  towers  of  Westminster 
Abbey.  Along  the  western  side 
of  the  sea  extended  a mountainous 
coast,  running  north  and  south, 
and  rising  many  thousands  of  feet 
above  sea-level.  At  the  eastern 
end  of  the  ice  barrier  Captain 
Ross  caught  sight  of  another  mountainous  coast 
covered  with  ice.  What  astonished  the  explorers 
most,  was  that  at  the  western  end  of  the  ice 
barrier  rose  two  mountains,  one  nearly  11,000ft. 
and  the  other  nearly  13,000ft.  high,  and  from  this 
second  mountain  belched  forth  clouds  of  smoke 
and  flames  ; there,  amid  the  icy  wastes  around 
the  Pole,  was  an  active  volcano. 

Captain  Ross’s  name  will  always  be  re- 
membered in  connection  with  these  discoveries. 


SOUTH  OF  NEW 
ZEALAND. 
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The  open  sea  into  which  he  sailed,  south  of  the 
pack  ice,  is  called  the  Ross  Sea  ; the  wall  of  ice 
which  bounds  it  on  the  south  is  known  as  the 
Ross  Barrier ; and  the  island  on  which  stand 
the  two  volcanoes  is  called  Ross  Island.  The  two 
volcanoes  are  named  Erebus  and  Terror  after  the 
two  ships,  Mount  Erebus  being  the  one  which  is 
active  ; while  the  great  mountainous  land  border- 
ing the  western  side  of  the  Ross  Sea — a land  form- 
ing part  of  the  Antarctic 
Continent — is  named 
Victoria  Land,  after  the 
young  queen  who  had 
lately  come  to  the  throne 
when  it  was  discovered. 

Not  until  nearly  the 
end  of  Queen  Victoria’s 
reign,  over  fifty  years 
later,  did  any  other 
expedition  visit  these 
regions.  Then  again  ex- 
plorers began  to  push 
through  the  pack  ice 
into  the  Ross  Sea,  and 
though  they  did  not  add 
| much  to  Ross’s  dis- 
coveries they  helped  to  stir  up  interest  in  a great 
; national  expedition  which  was  being  planned,  with 
the  object  partly  of  making  a scientific  study  of 
the  Ross  Sea  and  the  surrounding  regions,  partly 
of  trying  to  reach  the  South  Pole.  A young  naval 
officer,  Commander  Robert  Scott,  was  appointed 
leader  of  the  expedition,  which  numbered  about 
forty  men,  chiefly  naval  officers  and  bluejackets, 
with  the  addition  of  a scientific  staff.  A ship  of 


From  a water-colour  painting  in  the  Boyal 
Geographical  Society’s  collection. 
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solid  oak  named  the  Discovery  was  built  for  the 
expedition  at  Dundee,  and  after  making  the 
long  voyage  to  New  Zealand  via  Cape  Town,  she 
finally  sailed  for  the  Antarctic  regions  on  Christmas 
Eve,  1901. 

A week  later,  pieces  of  ice  were  seen  floating 
here  and  there  upon  the  sea,  then  heaving  masses 
which  jostled  one  another,  then  an  iceberg, 
then  several  at  once.  The  squeaks  of  penguins 
were  heard,  and  occasionally  seals  and  sea  leopards 
were  sighted.  On  New  Year’s  Day,  the  main 
belt  of  pack  ice  was  entered  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  Antarctic  Circle,  and  was  found  to 
extend  south  for  nearly  300  miles.  It  took  the 
Discovery  a whole  week  to  work  her  way  through. 
Plans  had  been  made  for  the  expedition  to  spend 
the  winter  in  the  Ross  Sea,  and  in  the  middle  of 
February  winter  quarters  were  established  on 
Ross  Island  on  the  shores  of  the  channel  or  sound 
- — McMurdo  Sound  it  is  called — which  separates  the 
island  from  Victoria  Land.  Huts  were  erected 


From  a drawing  after  the  illustration  in  Ross’s  “ Antarctic  Voyage.*’ 
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From  Scott’s  “ Voyage  of  the  Discovery,’’  by  cowtesy  of  Mr.  John  Murray. 
EMPEROR  PENGUIN  ROOKERY. 


and  stores  landed,  as  well  as  a score  or  more  of 
Eskimo  dogs  for  hauling  sledges. 

Before  winter  set  in,  various  journeys  of 
i exploration  were  made.  One  party  that  set  out 
; to  visit  a penguin  rookery  on  the  other  side  of  the 
' island  had  a terrible  experience.  Coming  back,  a 
young  officer  named  Barne  and  eight  sailors 
were  caught  in  a blinding  blizzard.  They  could 
see  only  a few  yards  around  them,  and  presently 
j it  was  found  that  one  of  the  men,  named  Hare, 

| had  disappeared  in  the  darkness.  Then  one 

I of  the  others,  Petty  Officer  Evans,  trod  on  a 
piece  of  smooth  ice,  lost  his  footing,  and  shot  out 
of  sight  down  a snow  slope.  Sitting  down  on 
the  slope  and  feeling  his  way  carefully,  Barne 
started  to  slide  after  him.  But  the  slope  grew 
steeper,  and  soon  he  found  himself  flying  down- 
wards through  the  whirling  snow.  Suddenly 
his  descent  was  checked ; he  gained  a slight  foot- 
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hold,  and  on  recovering  himself  he  found  Evans 
standing  within  a few  feet  of  him.  Hardly  had 
they  greeted  one  another  when  a third  member 
of  the  party,  Quartley,  was  precipitated  to  the 
same  spot  in  the  same  terrifying  manner. 

For  some  time  the  three  men  remained  huddled 
together  in  the  blinding  storm,  and  then,  venturing 
to  grope  their  way  a little  farther,  they  were 
horrified  to  find  that  their  standing  place  was  the 
merest  ledge  on  the  very  edge  of  a cliff.  Beyond 
the  dizzy  brink  they  looked  down  into  clouds  of 
drifting  snow.  Their  only  hope  was  to  climb  up 
the  steep  slope  down  which  they  had  been  hurled, 
knowing  that  one  false  step,  one  slip,  might 
shoot  them  over  the  precipice. 

Meanwhile  the  men  above,  having  seen  Evans 
and  Barne  and  Quartley  disappear  into  the 
snowy  abyss,  and  receiving  no  response  to  their 
cries,  feared  the  worst.  At  length  they  determined 
to  grope  their  way  through  the  storm  to  the  ship. 
One  of  them,  Frank  Wild,  made  himself  the  leader 
and  began  carefully  to  descend  a snowy  slope. 
Suddenly  he  saw  that  it  ended  in  space.  Far 
beneath  his  feet  he  caught  a glimpse  of  the  sea 
between  the  eddying  snowflakes.  He  shouted 
to  the  party  behind  him  to  halt,  but  even  as  he 
did  so  one  of  the  men,  Vince,  lost  his  footing,  shot 
past  him  at  a sickening  speed,  and  disappeared 
over  the  edge.  With  great  difficulty  the  party 
retraced  their  steps  up  the  slope,  and  after  a long 
and  weary  search  saw  the  Discovery  looming  up 
amid  the  snow.  Within  half  an  hour  of  their 
arrival  on  board  a rescue  party  was  organised  and 
the  ship’s  siren  was  making  the  icy  cliffs  and 
caverns  re-echo  to  its  wailing.  This  gave  Barne, 
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Evans,  and  Quartley  the  guidance  they  needed 
just  when  they  were  about  to  collapse,  and  with 
a great  effort  they  too  at  length  reached  safety. 

Vince  was  undoubtedly  killed.  Nothing  more 
was  seen  of  him  after  his  terrible  fall  over  the  cliff 
into  the  icy  waters  beneath.  But  what  of  Hare, 
the  first  man  to  be  lost  in  the  blizzard  ? Two 
days  later,  at  ten  o’clock  in  the  morning,  a figure 
was  seen  struggling  through  the  snow  towards 
the  ship.  The  story  he  had  to  tell  was  amazing. 
He  had  left  the  party  to  go  back  to  the  sledges 
to  get  some  leather  boots.  Soon  after  starting 
again  to  rejoin  the  others  he  lost  all  sense  of 
direction  and  began  to  wander  about  aimlessly. 
He  remembered  making  for  a patch  of  rocks  to 
find  shelter,  and  then  he  remembered  no  more 
till  he  awoke  to  find  himself  covered  with  snow. 
The  storm  had  ceased  and  he  recognised  several 
I landmarks.  He  was  so  stiff  that  at  first  he  could 
only  crawl  on  all  fours.  Then,  as  some  degree  of 
warmth  came  back,  he  raised  himself  and  struggled 
to  the  ship.  Little  as  he  could  believe  it,  he  must 
have  been  sleeping  in  the  snow  for  thirty-six  hours. 

The  long  South  Polar  winter,  when  the  sun 
i remained  below  the  horizon  for  full  four  months, 
from  near  the  end  of  April  to  near  the  end  of 
August,  put  a stop  to  all  exploration.  Each  day, 

■ however,  brought  its  duties  and  its  amusements. 

1 Besides  the  work  of  cooking  and  cleaning,  washing 
and  mending,  plans  had  to  be  made  for  sledge 
journeys  in  the  following  summer,  and  scientific 
i observations  of  many  kinds  were  taken  at  regular 
intervals  during  the  day  and  night.  One  of  the 
officers  organised  a troupe  of  nigger  minstrels, 
and  there  was  a dramatic  company  which  gave 
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performances  in  the  “ Royal  Terror  Theatre.” 
The  temperature  of  the  “ theatre  ” was  well 
below  zero,  but  the  audience  was  too  enthusiastic 

to  bother  about 
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such  trifles ! 
Another  of  the 
officers,  Ernest 
Shackleton,  edited 
a magazine  called 
The  South  Polar 
Times , the  articles 
in  which  were 
typewritten  by 
the  editor  and 
illustrated  by 
various  members 
of  the  expedition, 
one  of  whom,  Dr. 
Wilson,  was  a 
clever  artist. 

So  in  one  way 
and  another  the 
months  of  dark- 
ness passed,  and 
soon  after  the  re- 
turn of  the  sun  in 
August  the  work 
of  exploration  was 
again  in  full  swing. 
The  chief  event 
of  the  summer  was 


to  be  a great  sledge  journey  to  the  south,  under 
the  leadership  of  Captain  Scott  himself.  The 
winter  quarters  were  about  850  miles  from  the 
South  Pole  in  a straight  line.  The  way  was  all 
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unknown,  and  the  explorers  could  not  expect  to 
cover  so  great  a distance  at  the  first  attempt. 
Still,  “ hope  springs  eternal  . . 

A start  was  made  over  the  Barrier  ice  on 
November  2nd.  Captain  Scott  had  chosen  as 
his  companions  Dr.  Wilson  and  Lieutenant 
Shackleton,  and  they  had  nineteen  dogs  to  pull 
the  sledges.  For  a fortnight  a supporting  party 
travelled  south  along  the  same  route,  carrying 
extra  supplies  of  food.  By  this  means,  when  the 
supporting  party  turned  back,  Captain  Scott  and 
his  two  companions  were  able  to  continue  with 
fully  laden  sledges.  Depots  of  food  and  other 
supplies  were  also  laid  down  on  the  ice,  for  use 
by  the  explorers  on  their  return  journey. 

For  a time  everything  promised  well.  The 
dogs  were  in  fine  condition  and  dashed  along  at 
a great  pace.  But  soon  they  began  to  grow  weak 
and  dispirited.  The  dog  food  which  was  being 
used  did  not  agree  with  them,  and  they  were  no 
longer  able  to  drag  a full  load  on  the  sledges.  So 
each  day  half  the  load  had  to  be  left  at  the  starting 
point  while  the  other  half  was  taken  forward  ; 
then  the  empty  sledges  had  to  be  taken  back 
to  fetch  what  had  been  left  behind.  In  this  way 
the  distance  which  the  party  advanced  each  day 
had  to  be  covered  three  times,  and  working  as 
hard  as  they  could  they  were  able  to  advance 
only  five  or  six  miles  a day. 

Although  it  was  the  summer  season  and  the 
sun  was  above  the  horizon  throughout  the  twenty- 
four  hours  of  the  day,  the  temperature  was  always 
many  degrees  below  freezing  point.  It  seemed 
quite  warm  when  there  were  only  a dozen  degrees 
of  frost ! Sometimes  there  were  blizzards,  and 
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often  there  was  a fine  drizzle  of  tiny  snow  crystals. 
The  surface  of  the  barrier  was  level  for  the  most 
part,  but  in  places  it  was  heaped  into  mounds, 
and  everywhere  the  task  of  hauling  the  sledges 
through  the  soft  snow  which  covered  the  ice 
was  very  exhausting.  The  dogs  became  weaker 
and  weaker,  and  one  by  one  they  died  or  had  to 
be  killed  as  food  for  the  others. 

For  two  months 
the  explorers  struggled 
on.  Ever  as  they 
marched  south  the 
white  expanse  of  the 
Ice  Barrier  stretched 
before  them,  bounded 
on  the  west  by  the  great 
mountainous  coast  of 
Victoria  Land,  which 
likewise  continued  to 
stretch  south,  with 
peaks  rising  up  from 
sea-level  as  high  as  the 
highest  mountains  in 
the  Alps.  At  last,  on 
December  30th,  fifty- 
eight  days  after  they 
had  set  out  from  the 
ship,  Captain  Scott 
decided  to  turn  back.  They  had  crossed  the 
82nd  parallel  of  south  latitude  and  were  still 
over  500  miles  from  the  Pole,  but  they  had 
advanced  more  than  300  miles  towards  it  from  their 
base,  and  actually  they  had  covered  a far  greater 
number  of  miles,  through  having  to  go  over  so 
much  of  the  ground  three  times. 
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On  the  return  journey  Shackleton  broke  down, 
and  could  not  help  to  pull  the  sledges  ; but  he 
would  not  give  in,  and  just  managed  to  trudge 
along  with  Scott  and  Wilson  back  to  the  ship. 
From  there  he  was  sent  home  on  board  a relief 
ship,  which  had  arrived  from  England  with  fresh 
1 supplies  of  food  and  stores  for  the  expedition, 
i Most  of  the  others  stayed  behind  for  another 
year,  and  in  the  Antarctic  summer  of  1903-4 
another  great  journey  was  made  by  Captain  Scott. 
This  time  he  did  not  go  to  the  south  but  to  the 
west — up  through  the  mountains  that  form  the 
coast  of  Victoria  Land  on  to  a wide-spreading 
plateau  at  the  top,  over  9,000ft.  high.  Across 
this  plateau  he  travelled  far  into  the  interior  of 
the  Antarctic  Continent,  to  a point  300  miles  from 
the  ship.  On  his  return,  early  in  1904,  all  the 
explorers  sailed  home  in  the  Discovery. 

A few  years  later  Shackleton,  who  had  become 
quite  well  and  strong  again,  organised  an  expedi- 
tion with  himself  as  leader,  to  try  to  reach  the 
South  Pole  from  Ross  Island.  He  sailed  from 
New  Zealand  on  New  Year’s  Day,  1908,  on  board 
an  old  sealing  vessel,  the  Nimrod , and  a few 
weeks  later  arrived  in  McMurdo  Sound.  This 
time  the  expedition  did  not  winter  on  board  ship. 
A hut  was  built  on  Ross  Island,  and  there 
Shackleton  and  a party  of  fourteen  men  were 
landed  with  food  and  other  supplies  to  last  them 
a year.  Then  the  Nimrod  sailed  back  to  New 
Zealand.  Among  the  party  were  several  men  of 
science,  including  Professor  David  of  Sydney 
University,  and  Douglas  Mawson,  a Lecturer  in 
Adelaide  University,  who,  as  we  read  in  the  last 
story,  was  afterwards  leader  of  the  Australasian 
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Antarctic  Expedition.  Another  member  of  the 
expedition  was  Frank  Wild,  who  had  been  with 
Captain  Scott’s  expedition  and  had,  as  we  have 
seen,  shown  great  courage  and  resource  when  a 
party  was  lost  in  a blizzard. 

Early  in  March  six  of  the  party — Lieutenant 
Adams,  Professor  David,  Dr.  Mawson,  Dr.  Mackay, 
Dr.  Marshall,  and  Sir  Philip  Brocklehurst — climbed 
up  Mount  Erebus.  It  took  them  six  days  to  reach 
the  summit,  though  the  great  volcano  was  only 
some  20  miles  from  the  hut.  When  they  were 
nearly  9,000ft.  up,  with  the  thermometer  registering 
fifty-two  degrees  of  frost,  a blizzard  swept  over 
the  mountain,  and  for  thirty  hours  they  had  to 
lie  in  their  sleeping  bags.  On  starting  again, 
Brocklehurst  was  so  badly  frostbitten  that  he 
had  to  be  left  at  the  next  camp.  The  others 
pushed  on  to  the  lip  of  the  crater,  over  13,000ft. 
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above  the  sea.  At  first  they  could  see  only  a 
huge  volume  of  steam,  which  filled  the  abyss 
beneath  and  soared  aloft  500ft.  to  1,000ft.  Every 
now  and  again,  after  a loud  hissing  sound,  lasting 
for  sonie  minutes,  there  would  come  from  below 
a big  dull  boom,  and  immediately  great  globular 
masses  of  steam  would  rush  upwards  to  swell  the 
! columns  of  the  snow-white  cloud  above.  All  the 
time  there  was  a strong  smell  of  burning  sulphur. 
Presently  a breeze  fanned  away  the  steam,  and 
then  it  was  seen  that  the  crater  was  about  half 
a mile  wide  and  900ft.  deep. 

The  return  journey  was  made  in  safety  and 
the  members  of  the  expedition  settled  down  in 
their  winter  quarters.  In  the  following  spring  two 
great  journeys  of  exploration  were  begun.  Early 
in  October  a party  of  three — David,  Mawson,  and 
Mackay — went  north  along  the  coast  of  Victoria 
Land.  Two  months  later  they  climbed  with 
great  difficulty  on  to  the  plateau,  and  travelled 
across  it  to  the  South  Magnetic  Pole,  arriving 
there  in  the  middle  of  January. 

Meanwhile  Shackleton  started  at  the  end  of 
October  for  the  South  Pole.  Instead  of  dogs 
he  had  four  Siberian  ponies  to  pull  the  sledges. 
There  were  three  other  members  of  the  party — 
Adams,  Marshall,  and  Wild.  The  way  lay  over 
the  Ice  Barrier,  parallel  to  the  coast  of  Victoria 
Land,  and  good  progress  was  made.  In  less 
than  a month  the  most  southerly  latitude  reached 
by  Captain  Scott  was  passed. 

The  coast  of  Victoria  Land  now  began  to  trend 
to  the  south-east,  and  in  order  to  continue  his 
march  towards  the  South  Pole  Shackleton  left 
the  Ice  Barrier  and  began  the  ascent  of  a great 
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glacier,  which  he  named  Beardmore  Glacier  after 
Sir  William  Beardmore,  the  head  of  a famous 
shipbuilding  firm  on  the  Clyde,  who  had  been 
a generous  supporter  of  the  expedition.  The 
surface  was  broken  by  crevasses,  which  were 
often  bridged  by  snow,  so  that  the  explorers  could 
not  see  them.  All  four  men  had  many  narrow 
escapes.  One  day  Wild  was  leading  the  last 
remaining  pony,  which  was  drawing  a sledge, 
when  the  pony  fell  through  a snow  bridge  con- 
cealing a deep  crevasse.  Wild  just  managed  to 
grasp  the  edge  of  the  crevasse,  and  the  sledge 
became  jammed  in  the  opening,  but  the  swingle- 
tree  snapped  and  the  pony  fell  to  its  death  in  what 
looked  like  a black  bottomless  pit. 

The  glacier  was  130  miles  long  and  was  bordered 
by  great  cliffs,  in  one  of  which  the  explorers  found 
seams  of  coal,  showing  how  different  the  climatic 
conditions  must  have  been  in  past  ages.  It  was 
a most  interesting  discovery,  but  they  could  not 
stay  long  to  examine  it.  The  glacier  led  up  to  a 
lofty  plateau,  across  which  the  journey  was  con- 
tinued towards  the  South  Pole.  Christmas  Day 


From  Shackleton’s  “ Heart  of  the  Antarctic,”  by  courtesy  of  Messrs.  Beinemann. 
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passed  and  the  New  Year  came,  and  still  they 
struggled  on.  They  were  10,000ft.  above  sea- 
level,  and  though  it  was  midsummer  the  tempera- 
ture on  the  plateau  was  never  above  zero.  Then 
a blizzard  swept  down  upon  them,  and  for  two 
days  they  were  stormbound  in  their  tent.  With 
a hurricane  wind  and  from  sixty  to  seventy  degrees 
of  frost,  they  suffered  from  frostbite  even  in 
their  sleeping  bags.  Their  food  was  nearly  all 
gone,  and  they  felt  that 
they  had  reached  their 
limit.  When  the  storm 
abated  on  January  9th, 

1909,  they  left  the  tent 
and  sledge  and  marched 
on  till  they  were  within 
100  geographical  miles 
of  the  Pole.  The  far- 
thest point  they  reached 
was  in  lat.  88°  23'  S. — 

97  geographical  miles,  or 
112  statute  miles,  from 
the  Pole.  There  they 
planted  a Union  Jack  ernest  shackleton. 

j which  Queen  Alexandra 

had  given  to  Shackleton  before  he  left  England. 
Then  they  turned  their  faces  north  again. 

The  return  journey  was  a race  against  starva- 
tion and  disease.  The  food  they  found  at  each 
| of  the  depots  which  had  been  laid  down  on 
the  outward  journey  barely  lasted  till  the  next 
depot  was  reached.  Some  of  the  food  was  pony 
flesh,  and  this  disagreed  with  them  ; one  day  all 
of  them  were  too  ill  to  travel.  At  the  last, 
Shackleton  and  Wild  marched  39  miles  to  fetch 
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help  for  Marshall,  who  had  to  be  left  in  charge 
of  Adams,  and  at  the  end  of  the  march  Shackleton 
waited  only  to  have  a square  meal  before  he 
himself  started  back  with  the  rescue  party.  Soon 
all  four  members  of  the  Southern  Party  were 
safely  on  board  the  Nimrod , which  had  come 
south  again  to  take  the  expedition  home.  The 
Northern  Party,  who  had  reached  the  Magnetic 
Pole,  were  also  safely  on  board.  It  had  been  a 
wonderful  year’s  work,  and  when  Shackleton 
arrived  in  England  he  was  knighted  by  the  King. 

Now  it  was  Captain  Scott’s  turn  again.  Ever 
since  his  first  expedition  he  had  wanted  to  make 
another  attempt  to  reach  the  South  Pole.  Several 
of  his  old  comrades  on  the  Discovery  joined  the 
new  expedition,  including  Dr.  Wilson  and  Petty 
Officer  Evans.  Not  only  the  British  Government, 
but  the  Governments  of  Australia,  New  Zealand, 
and  South  Africa  helped  with  grants  of  money, 
and  in  June,  1910,  he  sailed  in  the  Terra  Nova , 
a Scottish  whaling  ship  built  for  ice-strewn  seas. 

On  his  arrival  in  New  Zealand  Captain  Scott 
had  a great  surprise.  For  a long  time  a Norwegian 
explorer,  Captain  Amundsen,  had  been  organising 
an  Arctic  expedition.  He  left  Norway  soon  after 
Captain  Scott  left  England,  and  everybody  sup- 
posed that  he  was  bound  for  the  North  Pole.  But 
in  a telegram  to  Captain  Scott  he  announced  that 
he  was  going  to  the  Antarctic  regions.  Did  he 
mean  to  try  to  reach  the  South  Pole  ? And  if  so, 
was  he  going  to  follow  the  Boss  Sea  route  ? 
Captain  Scott  thought  that  he  might  be  going  to 
explore  some  other  quarter  of  the  Antarctic 
regions.  But  a few  months  later,  in  January, 
1911,  after  the  British  expedition  had  been  landed 
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on  Ross  Island,  the  Terra  Nova  sailed  along 
the  Ice  Barrier,  and  near  the  eastern  end  of  it, 
in  Bay  of  Whales,  she  found  the  Norwegian 
expedition.  Captain  Amundsen  was  going  to  try 
to  race  Captain  Scott  to  the  South  Pole. 

The  British  explorers  decided  to  stick  to  the 
plans  they  had  made.  They  had  been  going  to 
do  their  best  in  any  case.  Winter  came  and  went, 
and  Captain  Scott  started  on  his  great  journey 
in  November.  He  had  both  ponies  and  dogs  to 
pull  the  sledges,  and  depots  of  food  and  other 
supplies  for  the  return  journey  were  made  every 
65  miles.  Often  there  were  falls  of  snow,  which 
made  the  surface  very  bad  for  travelling.  Early 
in  December,  near  the  foot  of  the  Beardmore 
Glacier,  the  party  was  held  up  for  four  days  by 
a blizzard.  The  temperature  rose  to  33°  Fahrenheit 
— one  degree  above  freezing  point — and  the 
surface  of  the  Barrier  was  covered  deeply  with 
snow  and  slush.  Under  these  conditions  progress 
was  terribly  slow.  The  ponies  had  eaten  all  their 
food  and  had  to  be  shot.  The  dogs  pulled  well 
but  could  not  drag  fully  loaded  sledges  through 
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the  soft  snow,  and  were  sent  back  in  charge  of 
two  of  the  men.  The  rest  of  the  party — twelve 
in  all,  working  in  three  teams  of  four  men — 
began  the  long  and  toilsome  ascent  of  the  glacier, 
each  team  dragging  a heavy  sledge.  They  could 
only  get  along  by  walking  on  ski  (pronounced  she), 
that  is,  long  flat  pieces  of  wood  curved  upwards 
in  front,  which  helped  to  keep  them  from  sinking 
in  the  snow.  Even  then  the  task  of  dragging  the 
sledges  was  one  of  appalling  difficulty.  The 
temperature  was  still  little  below  freezing  point, 
and  the  men,  panting  and  sweating  with  their 
exertions,  could  only  march  a few  miles  each 
day  ; one  day  they  advanced  only  four  miles. 

As  they  advanced  up  the  glacier  the  weather 
grew  colder  and  the  surface  improved,  so  that 
they  were  able  to  make  longer  marches  with 
much  less  difficulty  ; one  day  they  went  23  miles. 
At  the  top  of  the  glacier  one  of  the  teams  was 
sent  back.  The  others  went  forward  over  the 
lofty  plateau,  still  making  good  progress,  and 


From  Ponting’s  “ Great  White  South,”  by  courtesy  of  Messrs.  Duckworth. 
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Captain  Scott  was  hopeful  that  after  all  they 
would  be  able  to  reach  the  Pole.  A bitterly  cold 
wind  drove  in  their  faces,  and  often  their  noses 
were  frostbitten.  On  Christmas  Day  they 
marched  17  miles,  and  one  of  the  men,  Lashley, 
celebrated  his  44th  birthday  by  falling  into  a 
crevasse.  The  sledge  just  bridged  the  chasm  and 
Lashley  hung  suspended  from  it,  spinning  round 
with  80ft.  of  clear  space  beneath  him.  When 
he  was  hauled  up  and  the  others  wished  him  a 
merry  Christmas  and  many  happy  returns  of  the 
day,  his  language  was  more  forceful  than  polite. 
On  January  4th  another  sledge  was  sent  back 
with  three  of  the  four  men  who  had  been  pulling 
it ; the  fourth  man,  Lieutenant  Bowers  of  the 
Indian  Marines,  went  on  with  Captain  Scott’s 
team,  the  other  members  of  which  were  Dr.  Wilson, 
Captain  Oates  of  the  Inniskilling  Dragoons,  and 
Petty  Officer  Evans. 

With  these  four  companions  and  a single 
sledge,  Captain  Scott  now  started  on  the  last 
stage  of  the  journey.  They  were  170  miles  from 
the  Pole.  The  conditions  changed  from  day  to 
day ; one  day  they  could  not  travel  at  all, 
because  of  a blizzard.  Still  they  struggled  on, 
and  on  January  16th  they  were  in  high  spirits. 
By  midday  they  were  only  some  20  miles  from 
I the  Pole,  and  felt  sure  that  they  would  reach 
it  next  day.  That  afternoon,  as  they  trudged 
i cheerily  along,  they  saw  a black  speck  ahead 
of  them.  It  was  a flag  tied  to  part  of  a sledge, 
and  near  to  it  were  the  remains  of  a camp  with 
tracks  of  men  and  dogs  in  the  snow.  There  could 
be  only  one  explanation : the  Norwegians  had 
been  there  before  them. 
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From  “ Scott’s  Last  Expedition,”  by  courtesy  oj  Mr.  John  Murray. 

AT  THE  SOUTH  POUE. 

Standing  (left  to  right) : Oates,  Scott,  Evans.  Seated  : Bowers  and  Wilson. 

(Bowers  took  the  photograph  by  pulling  a string.) 

On  January  17th,  1912,  Captain  Scott  and  his 
companions  reached  the  South  Pole.  There  they 
found  a tent,  and  inside  it  a note  saying  that 
Captain  Amundsen  and  four  of  his  party  had  been 
there  just  a month  earlier.  As  we  now  know,  the 
Norwegians  had  met  with  much  better  conditions 
than  the  British,  and  they  made  a rapid  journey 
both  to  the  Pole  and  back  to  their  ship,  which 
carried  them  away  from  the  Antarctic  regions 
early  in  1912. 

Captain  Scott,  no  less  than  Captain  Amundsen, 
had  reached  the  goal  which  he  had  set  out  to 
attain ; but  he  and  his  companions  were  dis- 
appointed that  they  were  not  the  first  to  get  there. 
What  was  worse,  their  position  was  one  of  con- 
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siderable  danger.  They  were  850  miles  from  their 
base  in  a straight  line,  and  the  distance  was  still 
greater  by  the  route  they  had  to  follow.  It  was 
late  in  the  season,  and  they  had  lost  strength 
on  the  outward  journey.  If  they  could  reach 
their  food  depots  at  the  appointed  times  they 
might  just  manage  to  win  back  to  the  base ; 
but  it  was  going  to  be  a hard  struggle.  They 
tackled  the  daily  marches  with  dogged  courage, 
but  in  their  weakened  condition  they  found  the 
extreme  cold  very  trying. 

Even  now  they  did  not  forget  that  they 
had  come  to  do  scientific  work  as  well  as  to 
make  a great  journey.  While  descending  the 
Beardmore  Glacier  they  found  some  remarkable 
fossils  among  the  coal  seams  and  rocks,  and 
collected  specimens  which  added  701b.  to  the 
weight  on  the  sledge,  though  the  labour  of  hauling 
the  sledge  had  become  terribly  exhausting. 

Evans  suffered  most.  He  had  been  the 
strongest  member  of  the  party,  but  he  had  cut 
his  hand  badly  while  making  some  alterations 
to  the  sledge.  His  hands  and  face  were  severely 
frostbitten  and  two  of  his  finger  nails  came  off. 
Then  he  fell  into  a crevasse  and  injured  his  head. 
On  February  17th,  near  the  foot  of  the  Beardmore 
Glacier,  he  collapsed  and  became  unconscious ; 
and  soon  after  midnight  he  died. 

Captain  Oates’s  feet  were  also  severely  frost- 
bitten, and  the  other  members  of  the  party  were 
growing  weaker.  On  the  Barrier  Ice  they  still 
struggled  forward,  but  Oates  was  no  longer  able 
to  pull  the  sledge.  He  asked  the  others  what  he 
ought  to  do.  They  could  only  advise  him  to 
struggle  on,  and  give  him  what  help  they  could  ; 
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but  he  knew  that  he  was  hindering  them.  On 
March  17th,  his  birthday,  he  was  very  weak,  and 
at  night  when  he  fell  asleep  he  did  not  expect 
to  wake  again.  But  in  the  morning  he  did  awake. 
A blizzard  was  blowing,  and  after  a few  words 
with  the  others  he  said  : “ I am  just  going  outside 
and  may  be  some  time.”  Then  he  staggered  out 
into  the  storm.  He  was  never  seen  again. 
Captain  Scott  wrote  in  his  diary  : “We  knew  that 
poor  Oates  was  walking  to  his  death,  but  though 
we  tried  to  dissuade  him,  we  knew  it  was  the  act 
of  a brave  man  and  an  English  gentleman.” 

By  this  time  Scott,  Wilson,  and  Bowers  had 
also  nearly  given  up  hope  of  winning  through. 
Captain  Scott  wrote,  after  his  tribute  to  Oates  : 
“We  all  hope  to  meet  the  end  with  a similar 
spirit,  and  assuredly  the  end  is  not  far.”  One  of 
Captain  Scott’s  feet  was  so  badly  frostbitten  that 
amputation  was  the  best  he  could  hope  for  if  they 
did  reach  safety. 

On  March  19th  they  camped  at  a spot  only 
11  miles  from  One-Ton  Depot  where  large  quantities 
of  food  and  fuel  had  been  stored.  If  they  could 
reach  this  depot  they  might  yet  survive.  But 
a blizzard  was  raging  and  it  kept  on  raging.  The 
following  day  they  had  just  enough  oil  left  to 
boil  two  cups  of  tea  apiece,  and  barely  enough 
food  for  two  days.  The  two  days  came  and 
went,  and  still  the  blizzard  raged.  The  explorers 
had  thoughts  of  escaping  from  their  misery 
by  taking  poison,  but  they  decided  to  endure  to 
the  end.  On  March  29th,  ten  days  after  that 
terrible  blizzard  began,  Captain  Scott  had  just 
sufficient  strength  to  scrawl : “We  shall  stick 

it  out  to  the  end,  but  we  are  getting  weaker,  of 
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course,  and  the  end  cannot  be  far.  It  seems  a 
pity  but  I do  not  think  I can  write  more.”  And 
then  a “ Last  Entry  ” — “ For  God’s  sake  look 
after  our  people.” 

There  the  three  of  them — Scott,  Wilson,  and 
Bowers — were  found,  dead  in  their  tent,  when  a 
search  party  reached  the  camp  in  the  following 
October.  Among  the  things  in  the  tent  was 
the  collection  of  fossils  from  the  cliffs  along  the 
Beardmore  Glacier.  Even  when  the  explorers 
had  well-nigh  abandoned  hope,  they  had  dragged 
along  these  fossils  to  the  bitter  end. 

In  a “ Message  to  the  Public  ” which  was 
found  with  his  diaries  and  letters  to  his  wife  and 
friends,  Captain  Scott  wrote : “We  took  risks, 
we  knew  we  took  them  ; things  have  come  out 
against  us,  and  therefore  we  have  no  cause  for 
complaint,  but  bow  to  the  will  of  Providence, 
determined  still  to  do  our  best  to  the  last.  . . . 
Had  we  lived,  I should  have  had  a tale  to  tell  of 
the  hardihood,  endurance,  and  courage  of  my 
companions  which  would  have  stirred  the  heart 
of  every  Englishman.” 

Captain  Scott  did  not  live  to  tell  the  tale,  but 
his  diaries  have  told  it,  and  there  is  no  more 
stirring  story  in  all  the  annals  of  polar  exploration. 
The  brave  struggle  and  noble  death  of  these  “ very 
gallant  gentlemen  ” are  among  the  imperishable 
memories,  not  only  of  their  countrymen  but  of 
all  mankind  ; for  as  a famous  orator  said  in  the 
days  of  ancient  Greece,  in  honour  of  some  warriors 
who  had  fallen  in  battle  against  overwhelming 
odds  : “Of  heroes  the  whole  world  is  the  tomb.” 
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